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Christmas 1936 


George F. Patterson 


By all the rules we should have outgrown Christmas. 

The wise men, the star, Bethlehem, the shepherds and Herod 

_ belong to a far-off age of superstition and ignorance that has 

little to offer our enlightened times. The world of the 

Galilean is as a grain of dust compared to the universe in 

which we live. In the very magnitude of human progress 
he should have been forgotten long ago. 


Yet with all the glory of our achievements we are 
acutely aware that the Heavenly hope, that dream in. men’s 
hearts that echoed in the skies nearly two thousand years 
ago, is still a far dream, a hope long deferred. That it 
persists, that now and again it blooms in beauty, that men 
still cherish it, long for it, and yet are not great enough to 
achieve it, sets the divine seal upon its reality and upon our 
desperate need of it. 


Without it all our wealth, all our power, all our con- 
quests, are “One with Nineveh and Tyre.” Without it our 
knowledge must ever fall short of wisdom, our bigness of 
true greatness, our speed of real progress, our riches of abiding 
wealth, our boasted freedom of true liberty, our religion of 
trustworthy reality and our Christian churches of the living 
spirit of the Eternal Christ. 
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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Welfare and the Law 


LETTER has reached us from a man who for- 
merly occupied a high position on the bench 
and, therefore, ought not to be quoted by 

name. He says: “Justice Roberts’s reasoning in the 
A. A. A. ease, if carried to its logical result, would 
make our tariff acts void. If the tax power can be 
used, as it has been used for over a century, for the 
benefit of our manufacturers and industries, why can’t 
it be used for the benefit of agriculture? Indeed, the 
logic of the tariff acts would require the court to hold 
the taxing power usable for many purposes of social 
benefit and not limited to revenue production. This, 
of course, is contradictory to the traditional Demo- 
cratic doctrine that the tariff should be used only for 
revenue, but that other doctrine is fairly well es- 
tablished and I think a court could be constituted 
which would see and rule the logic of the tariff acts 
for many sorts of social betterment.” 

The next four years are going to call for much 
thinking about the distribution of power in our 
government. Almost certainly our people would not 
wish to follow several great powers toward more 
concentration. They feel that the general division of 
function provided in the Constitution is right. What 
they will have to decide is whether there is any amend- 
ment to the Constitution that could make the court 
see life as it is seen by Justices Brandeis, Stone and 
Cardozo, rather than as it is seen by the standpat 


four. The probabilities are that it will prove impos- 
sible to draw such an amendment satisfactorily, and 
that the decision will be to wait for the several ap- 
pointments to the court that may well fall to the lot 
of President Roosevelt. 


A Matter of Policy 


More than one reader has written in suggesting 
that The Register give special attention to the situation 
nSpain. This request gives us the opportunity to say 
that we look upon it as useful to give much space to an 
important situation when we are able to increase 
the available information, but a less amount of space 
when we are merely making clear our own sympathies 
and opinions. The forthcoming articles by Count 
Sforza, mentioned here last week, deal with the policy 
of the Catholic Church in relation to democracy, which 
is an important aspect of the situation in Spain as 
well as in those parts of Europe about which Count 
Sforza was particularly concerned. It is probable 
that further articles on the subject, of essential value, 
may come to us, but we do not wish to reiterate 
lengthily our view, already expressed, that the govern- 
ment in Spain was properly elected and that the 
group of its opponents, led by army officers, the big 
land owners and the Catholic Church, is one instance 
of the combination that is endangering orderly de- 
velopment in Europe. 


Free Chiteshea: 


A vote taken recently at the Tufts College School 
of Religion throws a light on the unity of the free 
churches. We have already referred to the impor- 
tance of the split in the Presbyterian Church, as it re- 
lates to the role of religion in a scientific era, and from 
time to time we shall return to this great subject. 
Proverbially straws show the direction of main cur- 
rents. The vote at Tufts was that of a few students, 
but they are all young men and women specifically 
interested in the drift cf religious thought.. In the 
library which they consult are some thirty publications 
that are religious or semi-religious, and they were 
asked to pick from these the five they deemed most 
useful. Among the dozen students, three were Uni- 
versalists, three Unitarians, two Baptists, two Epis- 
copalians, one Presbyterian and one Congregational- 
Christian. The vote was as follows: 

Church Militant, Federal Council Bulletin, The 
Watchman-Examiner, The Yale Review—received one 
vote each; Advance, Journal of Religion, Review of 
Religion (Columbia University), Christian Faith and 
Life, Young People’s Christian Union Onward and 
Young People’s Religious Union News—two votes 
each; The International Journal of Religious Education 
and Unity—three votes each; Christendom, The 
Christian Century, and The Christian Leader—five votes 
each; Religious Education—six votes; Homiletic Re- 


view—seven votes, and The Christian Register—the 


top number of nine votes. 
This, of course, is most encouraging for The Regis- 


ter, but also it is encouraging in the support it gives — 


to a belief that the task of this publication is not 
only to help Unitarians in their lives, but also to do it 


in such a broad way that the help ae extend beyond, — 


the confines of one religion. 
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Christmas Quandary 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


mA RISTMAS puts me in a state of civil war. 
®)| It brings a sharp conflict between my sense 
of logic and my sense of diplomacy. 
Neither of these senses should be al- 
jawed to rule a man’s life. The Sense of Logic will 
make one what is called unflatteringly a fanatic, and 
because it refuses to consider or compromise with the 
non-rational realities of the human world, it often 
makes him a person who attempts impractically to 
sail against the wind. I should hate to be the victim 
of an obsessing sense of logic. The Sense of Diplo- 
macy, on the other hand, makes one what is called un- 
flatteringly a politician, who sails nowhere but with 
the wind. I should hate to be the victim of a tyran- 
nous sense of diplomacy. As Aristotle, who recom- 
mended moderation in all things, would have said, 
Happy is the man whose logic knows how to use the 
force of the tide, and whose sense of diplomacy is adul- 
terated with integrity! 

But the occasion of Christmas seems to place me 
in the unhappy position of one who has to heed one of 
these voices at the expense of the other. My Sense of 
Logic impels me to say: ““Away with Christmas! It is 
a sad caricature of Christianity. Let us cast off the 
legendary and pagan and secular accretions of the 
season, and devote it strictly and reverently to Jesus, 
our spiritual hero, who spoke a saving message to the 
world which the world quickly proceeded to enshrine 
in worshipful neglect. Let us, for instance, repent 
for our sins of omission and commission, solemnly 
consider the content of the Christian gospel, and seek 
to discover methods for putting it into effect. Let us 
think of revolutionizing the world, and let our glad 
shouting be geared to that aim and problem. 

‘Peace upon earth,’ was said. We sing it, 
And pay a million priests to bring it; 
After two-thousand years of mass 
We’ve got as far as poison gas. * 
Let our Christmas be a facing of that fact.”” And so 
on in that vein. 

But my Sense of Diplomacy steps up, before the 
glow of that thought has died down, and declares: 
“Don’t be foolish! Don’t you know it has been both 
dangerous and futile to criticize Christmas ever since 

Dickens wrote about Old Scrooge? No matter how 
| pend your reasoning may be, people will misunder- 
stand and you will be placed in the same category 
with that abhorrent old monster. Besides, since you 
are apt to constitute a minority of one, the only re- 
sult will be that while others are making merry you 
will be wrapped in a shroud of mourning. Slide 


—— 


_ *Thomas Hardy, Christmas, 1924. 
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through the celebration with soft soap on your shoes.” 

This appeal to Old Scrooge irritates the Sense of 
Logic because it constitutes the fallacy known as ar- 
gument ad homnem; and the Sense of Diplomacy is 
sternly reminded that after all Scrooge was the hero 
of the story, having turned out to be the most Christian 
celebrant. So far as Dickens relates, Scrooge was the 
only man in all England whose bones responded to 
the Christian transformation, for he was the one 
whose way of living underwent fundamental recon- 
struction. 

This is a wicked thrust to the Sense of Diplomacy, 
and it is realized that a change of tactics must be ef- 
fected at once, else the battle is lost. So an aggressive 
attack is launched. The Sense of Logic is asked where 
it got the notion that Christianity has prime claim 
upon Christmas. ‘Christmas, my dear fellow,’ says 
the Sense of Diplomacy with smooth unfriendliness, 
“was in existence centuries before Christianity was 
born. From oldest times the peoples of the northern 
hemisphere of this sometimes green globe had a great 
festival in the latter part of.our month of December 
celebrating the winter solstice—the time when the 
sun began mounting in the sky on its way to bring 
back again a season of greenness on the earth. This 
festival was celebrated in places as far apart as Rome 
and Peking, Iceland and Greece, Britain and Russia. 
When Christianity spread into Europe it found this 
pagan custom so deeply rooted in the lives of the people 
that it had to make a compromise. The new religion 
took over the festival, attempting to give it a Christian 
interpretation. It put Jesus in the place of the sun. 
It did not do this, apparently, until forced to do so. 
No doubt at first the Christians attempted to ban the 
old festival, and when this failed they played the 
diplomat, O worthy Sense of Logic! It was not until 
some three hundred years after the birth of Jesus that 
Christmas was celebrated by the church. 

“Of course changing the name of the holiday could 
not reasonably be expected to change entirely the 
traditional pattern surrounding it, so the Christians 
had to share the band-wagon with many venerable 
pagan companions, for indeed the wagon itself was 
but a pagan vehicle rechristened. The season natu- 
rally continued to be an occasion for merry-making in 
good old riproaring worldly style. The very word 
jolly, which most accurately characterizes its keeping, 
is derived from the ancient Icelandic name for the 
winter festival, the jol. Santa Claus, winsome old 
heathen that he was, naturally continued to excite 
the children, amuse the grown-ups and tickle the 
shopkeepers whe supplied the contents for his in- 
exhaustible bag. Decorated trees, burning tapers, 
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wreaths of holly, sprigs of mistletoe, yule logs, because 
they were pretty and playful and romantic and cheer- 
ing, remained in the picture. Logically, then, you 
have no valid grievance against what you dolorously 
call the ‘paganism of Christmas.’ 

‘What if Christmas does mean a season of gift- 
exchanging? What if it is primarily a vacation time, 
a time of home-coming, a time of feasting and the 
occasion for a spree? What if commerce does cap- 
ture its opportunities and squeeze them to the limit— 
as one radio announcement put it: ‘We invite to 
visit our store all who are interested in the selection 
of jewelry, as is everyone whose heart is filled with 
the Christmas spirit’? Do not all these things have 
their reasonable place in our world? 

“Why not accept Christmas fer what it is--you 
haven’t the power to change it—and get what mer- 
riment you can out of it? To a large degree you can 
follow your own tastes in the matter of making 
whoopee. 

“And finally, old chap, if you want to register 
any cemplaints you should register them not against 
Christmas but against Christianity. If Christianity 
failed to capture Christmas, that is its own fault. It 
either made a historical mistake in trying to do so, or 
else it bungled the job.” 

This argument is based on the Sense of Logic’s 
own territory, and so commands respect. It induces a 
humble mood of reflection rather than an egoistic at- 
titude of combativeness, and the words which the 
Sense of Logic now speaks are more like a soliloquy 
than a polemic. ‘Perhaps,’ he says slowly, ‘‘perhaps. 
Maybe Christianity committed an error by ever en- 
tangling itself with the winter solstice festival. Pos- 
sibly it has no just claims upon the season. Perhaps 
it is reaping the aggressor’s reward. Perhaps Christ- 
mas should be resigned to Santa Claus and commerce 
and complacent mirth-making. Christmas, I have to 
admit, is a quaint and human holiday, touching the 
world with a temporary beauty, affording a momen- 
tary relief from our tears. It brings busier business 
and puts a cake in the cupboards of the hundred need- 
lest cases. These things are not to be altogether 
scorned, even if I should like to see something essen- 
tially different and better. Indeed, my dear shrewd 
Sense of Diplomacy, I believe J could be spontaneous 
about celebrating the holiday, if the name of that man 
Jesus didn’t haunt me so. ue 

“You see, you almost persuade me that I have 
been horridly rash and presumptuous. Perhaps 
Christmas is consistent with its origin, and I am not 
entirely averse to calling it good. I was assuming, 
quite unhistorically I confess, that the season belonged 
to Christianity, and upon that assumption it seemed 
to me that our celebration is a parody. 

“T still maintain, however, that my point of view 
is not utterly amiss. I think we should look at this 
Christmas business with less confusion.” 

The Sense of Diplomacy was about to yawn, for 
he wanted to be off in pursuit of Christmas business; 
but when the Sense of Logic drops his apologetic air 
a fresh interest in the controversy is stimulated. 
“What do you mean,” he interposes, “by ‘lcoking at 
Christmas with less confusion’?”’ 

“TI mean,” the Sense of Logic answers, ‘‘that we 
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should not mistake Christmas for Christianity, as. 
most Christians do. Even the legend about the 
miraculous birth, which the churches make so much 
of, obscures Christianity, because it obscures the man 
Jesus and weakens the realism of his teachings. I can 
see how in pre-scientific times this legend made a 
powerful appeal, but today it places Jesus in the realm. 
of make-believe. And Christmas, as we keep it and 
conceive it, is so superficial and so futile from the 
Christian standpoint. Its beauty deceives us, because: 
it is a sort of cosmetic application. Christmas func- 
tions as a decoration. For a brief moment it puts a. 
humane gloss over the world’s normal inhumanities, 
pads with cotton the regular brutalities of our society, 
hangs a holly wreath over the persistently ugly aspects 
of our civilization. That has its virtue, no doubt, but 
it is the virtue of an aspirin tablet. When your holly 
wreath wilts and.is thrown away, there is your ugly 
scar just as it was. Christianity is interested in doing 
more than that. 

“Christmas makes no inquiry into the cause of 
any evil, and seeks to abolish no evil. On the 26th 
of December the world begins wagging again precisely 
as it did a month before. Another Christmas has 
merely washed across its face. 

“There was a time I have read about when Christ- 
mas almost amounted to something convulsive enough 
to be called Christianity. It happened in the winter 
of 1915. The world, you remember, was at war then. 
The Western Front had been turned into a quagmire 
by deluges of rain, which brought the fighting to a 
stalemate and sank the soldiers on both sides into mud 
and misery. Men in the same boat tend to become 
brothers, even if they are only fishing; if the surround- 
ing waters threaten them with a common calamity, this 
tendency is magnified. It worked out that way in 
the trenches. . Phillip Gibbs says in “Now It Can Be 
Told” that during the month of November whole 
sections of trench and earthwork collapsed into a 
chaos of slime and ooze. German and English soldiers 
became exposed to one another like ants upturned 
from their nests by a minor landslide. They simply 
pretended that the other fellows were not there. 
In one place, made reckless by their discomfort, the 
Germans crawled upon their slimy parapets and sat. 
on top to dry their legs, and shouted: ‘Don’t shoot! 
Don’t shoot!’ The English didn’t shoot. They, too, 
sat on their parapets drying their legs. 

“In one part of the front line a plank appeared 
one day above the German trench on which were 
scrawled these words: ‘The English are fools.’ ‘Not 
such bloody fools as all that!’ said a cockney ser- 
geant, and in a few minutes the plank wassplintered 
by rifle fire. Another plank appeared with other 
words: “The French are fools.’ But loyalty to an ally 
destroyed that board. A third plank went up: ‘We’re 
all fools. Let’s all go home.’ By this time shooting 
signs had become a sport, and that one was likewise ~ 
demolished. But the message caused some laughter, — 
and men repeating it said: “There’s a deal of truth in — 
those words. Why should this go on? What’s it all 
about? Let the old men who made this war come and 
fight it out among themselves at Hooge. The fighting — 
men have no real quarrel with one another. We all — 
want to go home to our wives and our work.’ 
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“Then Christmas came, adding another note to 
In that situation the religious 
‘element of the festival seemed to stand out as the 
clearest element; and on the evening of that tradi- 
tionally holy day the silence was broken, not by rifle 
fire, but by songs about the Christ child, answering 
‘each other from opposing trenches. 

“When General Headquarters heard of this, it 
-was outraged. News of such an indecent episode was 
suppressed, and the strictest orders were issued to 
prevent a repetition. 

“Here was a time, one likes to fancy, when Christ- 
‘mas threatened to break an unchristian system, threat- 


Adult Education 
Dale 


HE report of the Appraisal Commission gave 
™| us some rather discouraging statements with 
regard to the status of education in our 

™} churches. After remarking that Unitarian 
ieneroies might have been expected to lead the way 
.as pioneers the report says, ‘But this has not been the 
ease.” The Commission found signs of awakening 
in the elevation of the Department of Social Relations 
to equal position with the other departments of the 
American Unitarian Association and in the authoriza- 
tion of a special committee on adult education for 
the denomination. But on the whole one judges that 
the Appraisal Commission found nothing of special 
educational importance being done. 

The Adult Education Committee which was es- 
tablished last year wanted a somewhat closer view of 
this matter and sent out over two hundred question- 
naires to ministers asking for information about their 
educational programs. Of the blanks sent out ninety- 
five were returned with answers. This excellent re- 
‘sponse turned out to be fortunate from the standpoint 
of representativeness. The replies were for all types 
.and sizes of churches in our denomination and were 
from large and small cities and towns. 

The statistics from the questionnaires are approxi- 
mate because in some cases the descriptions of ac- 
tivities were difficult to classify. 

Thirty of the ninety-five churches have forums. 

_ Forty-five have lecture courses of one sort or 
-another. 

Twenty-four have study classes in connection 
with their church school. 

Twenty-nine have study classes apart from the 
-church school. 

Twenty-four reported discussion groups, four of 
which were concerned with the work of the Appraisal 
Commission and were presumably temporary. 

Twenty-five dramatic groups and fifteen literary 
‘groups were reported. 

There were two marriage clinics and four per- 
ssonal-adjustment clinics. Fifteen ministers stated 
that they conducted consultation periods for those 
who desired advice of all sorts. 

Seventeen Laymen’s League chapters had pro- 
grams that incorporated some adult education. An 
astonishing number of questionnaires were marked 
“No oe iad s League.” 
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ened to scandalize the conventional world by produc- 
ing a horribly abnormal good. But General Head- 
quarters, my amiable Sense of Diplomacy, was able 
to prevent this catastrophe. And it seems to me that 
General Headquarters always succeeds in keeping 
Christmas under its thumb.” 

With that the two Voices part company, ex- 
changing a “Merry Christmas” and each admitting 
that he has profited by the conversation. The Sense 
of Diplomacy seems to have grown more serious- 
minded, while the Sense of Logic appears more dis- 
posed to take Christmas for what it is and get some 
fun out of it. 


in Our Churches 


DeWitt 


Thirty Alliance branches conduct programs with 
speakers or discussion. 

Twenty-three Y. P. R. U. groups have discussion 
groups or speakers. 

No very satisfactory answers were given to a 
question as to whether adult education could be used 
to bridge the gap between the church school and 
church. About thirty answers were “‘yes,’’ twenty 
“no” and there were several question marks. 

Seventy-four of the questionnaires told of adult- 
education programs of some significance in com- 
munities, apart from the church programs. In thirty- 
three of these instances it was emphasized that lead- 
ership or promotion came partially from Unitarian 
churches. In twenty-seven of the replies attendance 
by Unitarians of these outside classes was mentioned. 

Some of the general comments of ministers were 
of special interest: 

“Our women are over-busy with such activities. 
Our men should be more interested in them.” 

“We have not gone into adult education as a 
church because most of our members are mixed up 
with other activities.”’ 

“Judging from the local situation I think time 
should be given adults to remain at home a little to do 
some reading and studying themselves, instead of 

running out to meetings all the time. Adult educa- 
tion, like charity, begins at home.” 

“This town as a whole resists adult education.” 

“We have a difficult task, that of creating interest 
in the church and its needs—and this comes first.”’ 

“T used to think that in a town like ours, greatly 
over-organized, with many clubs, discussiecn groups, 
etc., the church had little function to perform. How- 
ever, it is evident that many of our people do not at- 
tend any community enterprises. They lack the 
stimulus which a small group in their own church 
would give. We ought not to excuse ourselves too 
much on the ground that the community already has 

- several adult-education projects. I do believe, though, 
that adult education is purely secondary, the primary 
function being that of worship and what takes place 
at the service on Sunday morning. Each activity 
ought to offer the opportunity of applying the prin- 
ciples, values and ideals of religion enunciated in 
the Sunday service.” 


“Too darn much going on to suit me. I’d like 
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the women to resign from some of their silly clubs 
and do some real studying,” 

In addition to the above statistical material and 
provocative statements, what is there of significance 
in the questionnaires? 

One evident point is that adult education seems 
to be found most generally in the “activity” type of 
church. Where the churches are ‘doing things” in a 
community sense they are conducting some adult 
education. This applies whether the churches are 
large or small, in city or town. 

It is evident also that there are many intangible 
factors in the life of the churches. If the sermon and 
worship and many of the traditional forms of church 
life have adult educational significance, then obviously 
the questionnaire is not complete. 

There is evidence that adult-education programs 
are rather extensive in the communities where our 
churches are located. It is of special interest that al- 
though most of these programs are outside the churches 
Unitarian participation and leadership is very 
high. 

There is one glaring lack in such programs as our 
churches have. This is in regard to project or action 
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education. We have not yet begun to study with . 
specific ethical group action in view. 

The picture presented by these Caestion eae 
may be taken by some of us as discouraging and by — 
others of us as encouraging. Certainly it is clear that 
some stimulating and valuable education for adults is 
being carried on in Unitarianism. Forums, study 
classes, book review and literary groups—all these 
in fair proportion show some vital church experience 
in our denomination. How our denomination com- 
pares with others in this is not known. It is known 
that there are more extensive programs in individual 
churches of other denominations. But is there more 
educational vitality in any other denomination in 
proportion to its size? At any rate it may be said on 
the basis of the questionnaire that we have a good be- 
ginning and that we have something on which to build 
the educational emphasis which the Appraisal Com- 
mission urged. 

The Adult Education Committee would wel- 
come communications from ministers and laymen on 
this questionnaire. What does it mean to you? 
Write to the secretary of the committee, Ernest Kue- 
bler, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Second Mask 


Wallace W. Robbins 


m=xqy)|UT your brother Allen just cannot be Santa 
“i Claus. He isn’t the ae Martha ad- 
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“Martha, you know perfectly well that after 
Will and J ohn have done it, we have to ask him. It 
would hurt his feelings if we didn’t.” 

“Feelings!”’ exploded Martha. ‘That is just it; 
he hasn’t any feelings; and, what is more, he is not 
going to ruin Christmas for Anne. A little girl has a 
right to Christmas.” 

Martha might have been Mrs. Grundy herself 
when she said that Uncle Allen had no feelings and was 
the last person in the world to play Santa Claus to 
a little girl. 

Allen had spent his life making and saving money 
and there were those who respected him, but no one 
could be found, or at least, ever had been found, who 
liked him. He believed that all poor people were lazy, 
and had stories to prove it. These stories he told 
whether you wanted to hear them or not. He asserted 
that charity was the escape of the sentimentalist 
and merely encouraged begging. He always pointed 
to his own career from a poor boy to a rich man as an 
example of what brains and thrift could do. He had 
never married because, after going into the matter 
thoroughly, he decided that a wife would not be of 
any great help to him. Once he announced that he 
was through buying pencils from the blind man who 
sat outside his office building; the fellow’s pencils were 
not of good quality. 

Martha decided it would be safe to ask him because 
he most certainly would refuse. He did not refuse. 

At dawn on Christmas morning the red and white 
candy-canes glowed cheerfully on the evergreen, the 
lights on the tree were merry, and the glistening web 


that covered it all made the scene look like magic. 
Tom and Martha were not meditating on the magic 
of the scene, however. They were stuffing the lean 
figure of Uncle Allen with pillows, giving bim last 
minute advice, putting hum into a red suit trimmed 
with white fur, giving him more advice, fitting the 
gloriously whiskered mask on his face, and giving him 
still more advice. 

When little Anne was carried into the room on 
her father’s arm, she saw Santa apparently emerging 
from the fireplace and was delighted, but Tom and 
Martha merely held their breath. 

Santa Claus spoke in not quite the jovial voice 
that one might have wished, but he was not doing 
badly at all until, just as he was about to hand the little 
girl the Teddy Bear he had found under the tree, his 
mask slipped and fell half-way down to his waist 
before, with one wild lucky stab, he stayed its fall and 
pushed it back against his face. 

There was an embarrassed silence until Tom sug- 
gested that Santa might have more things in his bag, 
and at last all the gifts were distributed. 

Except for whispered questionings between Tom 
and Martha, nothing was said all day about the mask 
that slipped, but that night when Martha tucked little 
Anne into bed, the usual confidences were exchanged. 

Anne looked affectionately at the Teddy Bear 
she had taken to bed with her and remarked, “Santa 
Claus is a smart man, isn’t he, Mummy?” 

Mummy, who had serious doubts after the morn- 
ing’s performance, said, ““Why do you think so?”’ 

“Cause,” said Anne, “‘when his mask slipped this — 
morning, he changed his face so suddenly to look like ~ 
Uncle Allen. But he didn’t fool me! I looked right — 
into his eyes and they were all kind and lovely and, 
Mummy, they had tears in them.” 


MW 
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Color in Moving Pictures 
Robert Edmond Jones 


BSERVANT people will judge the new color- 
developments better, of course, if they 
realize both the mechanical skill that has 
already been applied and the artistic con- 
tributions that can have their best fruition only if the 
scientists, the artists, and the public work together. 

To begin at the beginning, you will have to go 
back as far as Edison, who in 1894 made a figure called 
“Anna Belle, the Dancer,” in which there was a pic- 
ture that had motion and also color. Coming to the 
modern phases of the movement: first there was the 
invention of the two-color process. This process 
was good but it was limited. It was good for this 
reason (now I am talking as a painter): If you 
give an artist two colors—say red and blue—he can 
paint a picture, which will give you quite a good 
amopression of the colors of nature. It will not be a 
reproduction, but it will be an impression. If the 
artist is a good artist—Turner, perhaps—or if the pic- 
ture is a good colored mezzo-tint (let us say), you will 
have a gocd impression. Unless you put it alongside 
a painting in full color you would be surprised at how 
good an impression it does give. 
process in motion pictures did well for a number of 
years. 

Now, when an artist has three colors to work with 
—as red, yellow and blue—the three primary colors— 
he can really begin to produce the colors of nature, 
since optically all the colors in nature are made up of 
mixtures of these three primary colors. Therefore, 
with three to work with the artist can give you what 
amounts to (as far as the spectator is concerned) a 
complete spectrum. And it happens that this is even 
more true in the case of mixtures of light than it is in 
the mixture of pigments. I am, therefore, in a posi- 


_ tion to say that this new, and newly improved, three- 


color process really gives you, to all intents and pur- 
poses, every hue and shade and tint and tone of 
nature. As I said, in a recent article: ‘This miraculous 
technicolor camera can reproduce, with equal fidelity, 
the glow of a summer dawn, a flowerbed in spring, 
your own Aunt Minnie, and your little baby boy, all 
just like nature, just like life.’ In other words, for 
the first time, perhaps for centuries, it is put squarely 
up to the artists to create, if they can, a new, popular 
art for the world. What a challenge to artists! What 
an opportunity! 

Take it this way. Everyone must realize the 
truth in art is not the same thing as actuality. This 
distinction holds on the screen. What seems most 
natural there may not literally be the most like na- 
ture. The greatest paintings of nature do not merely 
copy her. A perfect reproduction cf a gaudy arrange- 
ment of colors in nature would not be, could not be, as 
great a work of art as the Weavers of Velasquez. 
In the past, in color work for the motion pictures, many 
of the producers have apparently said to themselves 
something like this: “Now we are not making black 
and white pictures. We are making a color picture. 
So let’s have a lot of color in it. Let’s have a lot of red, 
a lot of blue, a lot of green, and so on,” with the result 


And the two-color ° 


that the picture, when finished, has some resemblance 
to a Spanish omelette. 

Look for a moment at a Manet or a Whistler, 
and you will see how false this idea must be. The color 
motion picture is too often used to look as if a young 
lady in a flaming red dress had just happened to walk 
into the picture to have a talk with Whistler’s mother. 

I think this point might bear emphasis. Tech- 
nically the color photography is not nearly so difficult 
as it has been made out; but artistically it is much 
more difficult. 

Another idea occurs to me, of the difference be- 
tween truth and mere actuality. Rembrandt, in his 
studies of old men and women, is thought by artists 
and laymen alike to stand first in all time for realism. 
You stand before one of his pictures and exclaim: 
“Look at this miraculous picture of an old man. How 
lifelike!” But hold your hand alongside of one of 
Rembrandt’s canvases and you will find, to your 
surprise, that the color of the hand in the picture is not 
in the least like the color of your own hand. You see, 
we have on our hands a pretty question about what 
truth is. Obviously it is not mere reproduction. 

The artist who deserves that name is an exact per- 
former, an exact thinker. Think of Leonardo da 
Vinci, who took the first steps toward scientifically 
understanding the art of flying, and whose sketches 
for flying machines arouse admiration today. Who 
can go to the Chateau at Blois and see the spiral 
staircase built by Leonardo of a type never built as 
successfully since in all the following centuries, and 
try to distinguish between the great artists and the 
true scientist and technical expert? 

Velasquez is as exact as Einstein. Of course, 
some near-artists, pseudo-artists, talk foolishly, and 
say: “I cannot do this because I do not feel it.’”’ That 
type of artist is usually a failure. The greatest artists 
do the job in front cf them, and do it in the business-like 
spirit of Shakespeare, Leonardo, or Phidias! 

In a speech I ventured the opinion that our new 
color consultants will come not from the Universities 
of Europe, but from the ranks of those working in the 
motion-picture business. It was the same way when 
the picture business had to face the new and difficult 
problem of sound. The advances, the solutions, in 
using sound on the screen were not made by Professor 
Weisnicht. They were made by Frank and Joe and 
Bill and Tom, working in the sound rooms; and so it 
will be now in color. 

A color sense is born, just as a person is born with 
a sense of absolute pitch. You cannot tell where you 
are going to pick up a person with absolute pitch, and 
you are likewise sure of finding among the many work- 
ing technically in the studios some in whom there will 
be the music of color. 

Conditioning, so to speak, may be necessary to 
bring out the color sense that does exist. Especially 
interesting to me is the story of one of the technical 
men on my staff. In Paris, fifteen years ago, this man 
started out as an excellent painter. He came over 
here and began to work on black and white pictures. 
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By the time he was on my staff he had worked on 
black and white so long that his color sense had gone 
to sleep. It seemed even to be dead. So far had the 
injury to the color-sense gone that the man actually 
could not tell the difference between red, green, and 
blue. This will be hard to believe, no doubt, but it is 
a literal fact. He would bring samples to me, and say, 
“‘Thisis pink, isn’t it?” or, “This is mauve,” or “Is this 
violet?”” Now his former color sense is awake again. 

I have a very striking color-picture of John 
Barrymore at the moment he kneels on the battle- 
ments in “Hamlet,” and, awed by the super-natural, 
gives the cry: “Angels and ministers of grace, defend 
us!” As you look at the picture you are impressed 
by its majesty and beauty. It is because I had 
worked and Mrs. Jones had worked with Barry- 
more in his stage production of “Hamlet,” that he 
was kind enough, for the sake of auld lang syne, to 
participate in some color tests, and to do two scenes 
from that play. They were both magnificent. His 
performance was never better, and on seeing the rushes, 
I felt that these color films were really the proper 
medium through which to present Shakespeare to the 
masses. It seemed to me that the immediate direct 
connection between this strikingly beautiful figure on 
the screen and with his extraordinary performance, 
reached out and touched the spectators in the projec- 
tion room in the same way that the original perfor- 
mance on the stage of the old Globe Theater reached 
out and touched the audience in the Elizabethan pit. 
This figure on the screen seemed actually nearer to us, 
more real, more understandable, than Barrymore on 
the stage of the Harris Theater ten years ago. In the 
soliloquy he did for us the result was excellent also. 
There was no physical action, but as Barrymore re- 
cited the deathless words the beauties of color, re- 
sponding to the mood, made me believe that such a 
help will take millions to the heart of Shakespeare who 
are not sufficiently educated, or intimate with him, 
to delve to his inner meaning through the spoken 
word alone. 
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For operatic music the value of this accompani- 
ment needs no pointing out. I am eager to do Wag- 
ner’s operas for the sound and color pictures. The 
piano is black and white, like an etching, but the full! 
orchestra is like the full palette, with every tone and’ 
overtone. Wagner wrote his music to go with the eye,,. 
but scenery for the opera has always been crude.. 
Only color pictures can give to the eye the visual. 
equivalent of his woodland blues, his brass vermillions,. 
his string silvers and greens, his percussion chromi- 
ums. 

The white light of reason. The black night of 
despair. Green with envy. Blue melancholy. Deep: 
in a brown study. We see red when we are angry.. 
June brides are dressed in white. 
of romance. Lilac is the eolor of Easter. I did not 
make these laws. They are ages old. It isan orchestra. 
of color playing in-our minds. 

People will use their eyes more,.and that will help: 
their ears, and that combination of thought and feeling 
that we call soul. Therefore it will help the apprecia- 
tion of great poetry. 

It is a matter of edueation and natural taste.. 
The technicolor camera records with an almost ter- 
rifying accuracy everything that is put before it.. 
The problem now is what we are to put. before it. We: 
go on through life, all of us, without paying very much 
attention to color—certainly without being thoroughly 
aware of color in the world around us.. But on the: 
other hand, we have learned through years of ex- 
perience to look at the screen, to look carefully at it,. 
to examine it. My belief is that through watching: 
beautiful, extraordinary, dramatie color on the screen,,. 
We may learn in time, perhaps a short time,,to transfer 
this awareness of color on the screen to the world 
around us and learn perhaps for the first time in the 
world, all of us, to realize the beauty of the world 
that we are living in. 

For permission to make accessible Mr. Jones’s-ideas-on: color. in: 
the pictures, as spoken by him over the radio, we-are indebted to, 
him and to the National Home Library. 


Out of Circulation 


James F. Carter 


a small boy in England, I so well remember 

going to the nearby grocery store for our 

weekend supply of peppermint candy. 

Nailed on the counter was a silvery shining 
disc about the size of a half-dollar piece. If I had 
asked the grocer about it, the conversation might 
have been something like this. 

“Mr. Turner, what is the round disc that is nailed 
there on your counter?” He would have replied, 
“That, my boy, is a two-shilling piece.” “But why 
is it nailed down there?” “Well, you see, that is a 
counterfeit coin and I nailed it there to keep it out of 
circulation.” 

Out of circulation. 
“Jost soul”? 

Most thinking people have relegated to the past 
the doctrine of punishment for sin by a fire of brim- 
stcne. That idea of direct and tangible suffering as 
2 result of sin may have served its purpose in its time, 


Is not that the story of the 


and sometimes we feel there are persons we know who 
might deserve such punishment. 

The fact remains that sin does bring its own in- 
escapable penalty. The soul that sinneth is out of 
circulation. 

This is the truth which Jesus reminded us of in the: 
Parable of the Lost Coin. The woman was so greatly” 


concerned about its loss that she lit a eandle and swept. 


the house diligently “‘till she find it.’” Why all this; 
fuss? ‘| 
The piece of silver had lost none of its precious. 
metal and probably lay in a corner just as shiny and 
bright as ever. But it was not fulfilling its mission.. 
So long as it was lost it was “‘out of cireulation.” It. 
was failing to serve the purpose for which it. was made.. 
It lies there useless when it might be used in purchasing” 
bread to nourish the body, or might be spent. in buying. 
a lily to cultivate the soul. 

Many people are out of cireulatiom im the-realm. 


Rose is the color — 
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. of God. Dr. Maxwell Savage recently said: “Though 
still the Unknown God to many, he alone is real in 


the midst of the make-believe motley of strange gods 
today.” The man who never lifts his thoughts to the 
realm of the divine is dwarfed in his own life and ex- 
perience and can never find the completion of life 
until he finds it in the realm of God. Then, too, the 
world about us is very real, and the man who cannot 
bring himself into harmony with the world about him 
is “‘out of circulation” with it. 

At Chicago Seminary Dr. William Ernest Hock- 
ing was asked “What in verifiable terms do you mean 
by a ‘lost soul’?” In reply he said in part: “I be- 
lieve that Christianity has given the name of Christ 
to what we might call the voice of God to man; and I 
like to think of that word Christ as meaning what I 
might call the human face of God. The veil of reality 
has been broken as though some being had come 
toward us out of the darkness, and we can say to the 
universe not ‘It is there,’ but, ‘Thou art there and 
thou carest for me.’’’ When a man feels this con- 


Christmas 


CHRISTMAS MORN 
N. W. Lovely 


If when murk and gloom fill all our days 

A light is born, 

And radiant knowledge of a heavenly grace 
Makes shadows luminous in a darkened place, 
It’s Christmas Morn. 


When a thousand voices cried, ‘“‘The Light has failed, 
Our sun grows dim,” 

One humble Man still kept His soul unveiled 

By web of circumstance, and Light prevailed 

Again through Him. 


The church with all her memories of Him 

So lowly born ; 

Must not prove slothful if the Light seems dim. 
Rise and make haste! We have our lamps to trim 
For Christmas Morn! 


And do not fear. His valiant church shall live 
Through this dark night 

To say to man, ‘Tis thou art fugitive; 

The light remains. Come, thou, and let God give 
You perfect sight.” 


= * * 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Hazel Rogers Gredler 


My sons, I long to give you wondrous gifts, 
As long ago the wise men from afar, 
Before the lowly birthplace of our Lord, 
Laid silver, gold and fragrant perfumes rare; 
But no, these are not mine to give—and yet, 
As on together through the years we pass, 
I lay before you Beauty, strong and free, 
. To see the glory of the winter sun 
On snow-encrusted hill and feel the tang 
Of sea breeze, salt and crisp, that onward leads 
Beyond the far horizon’s widening rim. 
Then, too, the song of bird, his shining notes 
That make a starry call across the green 
And glorious wood. The new slim buds that push 
In trembling glow toward warmth and air and light. 


4 
sciousness of God in the world about him, he is in 
circulation in the divine realm. 

An efiective and practical service of the church 
is in keeping its people in circulation among them- 
selves. Years ago a minister of mature years told me 
that as a young man in his first pastorate he learnt of a 
new family having taken a farm on the outskirts of 
the town. They were Polish people. Some day when 
convenient he intended calling on them and inviting 
them to enjoy the fellowship of the church. Weeks 
went by and somehow he did not get round to that call. 
Then came the news to him that the woman had taken 
her life. Away from other members of her family, 
no longer living in the circle of friends which had been 
hers, this woman had felt that the cloud of loneliness 
which was gathering in about her was unbearable. 

The church with all its failings is at least keeping 
hope and cheer in the hearts of thousands of men and 
women who, without its ministrations and its fellow- 
ship, would be lost souls, for they would be out of 
circulation with their fellow men and women. 


Verse 


Our Master, long ago, saw beauties such 

As these, amid the sadness of his world. 

My second gift to you shall be firm Truth 

Whose word shall not be hushed, no matter 

Where you dwell. For truth serves only noble ends, 
Nor stoops to compromise, nor turns aside, 

But onward walks in life’s most sacred way; 

For they who thus seek truth shall feel within 

A power that makes for freedom, and no time 

Nor place can hold them—on they go, to heights 
Where sun and stars no more have need to shine, 
They walk with God. And last of all shall be 

The gift of Love, so warm, so pure, that it 

Shall teach you laughter, joy and courage bold, 
With which to meet your days, howe’er they come. 
So many things there are that Love may teach— 

A tenderness for one alone who shares 

Your very life, and then, beyond the home, 

On high road or in mart, to every child 

Of God, shalt thou bring hope and purpose high, 
For thou shalt see one common end, a work 

For all, the weak, the strong, and far across 

The mountain and the plain your hands wil! stretch, 
For beauty, truth and love must mould your lives 
Without, within, and prove all else above 

Your noble kinship with the Eternal Power. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 
Harriet G. Brown 
The sun had set at Bethlehem, the night was still, 
Even the little shadows slept beneath the hill. 
Drowsy shepherds watched their flocks and talked together. 
They spoke of men, crops and sheep, and wondered whether 
This year would see the coming of the Savior King 


_ Who, so the prophets said, peace to all men would bring. 


Suddenly the stars were dimmed by a greater glory 

As the angels, singing, told the Christmas story. 

The shepherds left their flocks alone that starry night. 

In the City of David they saw a wondrous sight. 

We may not go to Bethlehem or hear the angels sing, 

But, like the three wise men, our Christmas gifts we bring, 

Still today we dream of the time when strife shall cease, 

And the whole world shall sing, ‘‘Good will to men and peace!” 
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CHRISTMASTIDE SERVICE 
Responsive Reading 


Leader: Welcome once more, season of re- 
turning light! 

Alliance: Shine forth, new risen sun: lead 
in another year of hope and joy. 

Leader : Shine out upon the world, new sun; 
on old and young, on rich and poor, on 
sad and gay: 

Alliance: On home and hall, on hearth and 
feast, on brightening bough and glitter- 
ing tree. 

Leader: Melt every frost-bound heart till 
it glows with the warmth of generous 
desire; 

Alliance: And let thy comforting light shine 
on the dark places of want and woe. ~ 

Leader: Welcome, rich season of bounty 
and good cheer! 

Alliance: Wreathe every life with garlands 
of innocent mirth. 

Leader: Crown with green wreaths joy, the 
brows of those we love; 

Alliance: Weave in red berries of health, 
and the bright star of hope. 

Leader: Welcome, blest season of peace, 
that bringest a truce to strife! 

Alliance: Spread thy white wings of peace 
over all the waiting earth. 

Leader: Link all peoples and nations in the 
sure bonds of brotherhood. 

Alliance: Shed peace and goodwill, good- 
will and peace, on all mankind. 

Prayer: Leader and Alliance: 

All the earth rejoices in the gladness of 
goodwill and everywhere men’s hungry 
hearts await the word of peace. May 
we be messengers of Christmas joy to 
the world, bearers of its glad tidings, 
servants of its gracious spirit and toilers 
for lasting goodwill. 
Amen. 


(From The Beacon Song and Service 
Book. Copyright, The Beacon Press, 
Inc. Used with permission.) 


* * 


SHOALS REUNION 


Many Alliance women, all ‘‘Old-Shoal- 
ers,” met at the Twentieth Century Club, 
Boston, Mass., on December 5, for the an- 
nual Shoals Reunion. A get-together to 
renew old acquaintances and to make new 
ones was followed by a dinner, with com- 
munity singing and speecnes by Rev. Carl 
Heath Kopf, president of the Shoals Con- 
gregational Association, and Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald, dean of the Tuckerman School 
and chairman of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of the General Alliance. 
Selections were played by the Wesi-lea 
Trio, and songs sung by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Harrington. 

Mrs. Wilton E. Cross of Taunton, Mass., 
chairman of the Alliance Week at the 
Shoals in 1937, announced the names of 
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her committee: Miss Margaret S. Ball of 
Newton, Mass., Mrs. L. C. Fairchild of 
Brookline, Mass., Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood of Leominster, Mass., Mrs. Charles 
A. Haycock of Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Roydon 
C. Leonard of North Haston, Mass., Mrs. 
Eugene F. Mueller of Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. Russeil B. Tower of Cohasset, 
Mass. 

Carl B. Wetherell presided and was as- 
sisted by Miss Marion Houghton of Dor- 
chester, Mass., Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble of 
Newton Highlands, Mass., Miss Rosamond 
Blake of West Roxbury, Mass., and Harry 
Porter of Quincy, Mass. 

A committee on Memorials has been 
appointed: Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Miss 
Elsie Fairbanks, William Roger Greeley, 
Mr. Kopf and Mr. Wetherell. 

The following message was read from 
Uncle Oscar: “In my advancing years I 
find so many of the comrades of my youth 
gone. I should be forlorn indeed, were it 
not for the great kindness and protection 
the Unitarians and other delightful visitors 
at Star Island, have ever shown ‘the Old 
Man of the Islands.’ Why you are all so 
good to me fills me with astonishment, as 
there is nothing in the world to recommend 
me, except, perhaps, my deep appreciation 
of and loyalty to the best friends that ever 
drifted across the Bay to 

“Uncle Oscar.”’ 
* * 


ALLIANCE CLINIC 


In The Axis published last April the fol- 
lowing article appeared. 


‘Alliance Song Contest Proposed’’ 


“A reader of The Axis suggests that Al- 
liance members turn their minds to the 
writing of a song that shall be truly an Al- 
fiance song, used by every branch and a 
part of the Atliance itself. 3 

“Tn such a far-reaching organization as 
our Alliance there must be talented women 
who would be willing to try to make such a 
song a reality,’ she writes. ‘‘The Young 
People’s Religious Union has its song and 
why shouldn’t we? We should need com- 
petent judges and plenty of time, as our 
song must be suitable in every way. Of 
course the only prize would be the satis- 
faction of knowing that we had contrib- 
uted a musical symbol to our beloved 
Alliance. 

“Who will write an Alliance song?” 


It seems to your editor that the above 
suggestion is clinic material of the finest 
kind. What greater tonic could our Al- 
liance have to build up its strength and 
enthusiasm than a song of its very own, 
known and sung by every Alliance woman 
throughout the land? What greater thrill 
cou'd there be than that of singing together 


at conferences, May Meetings and Star 
Island, a song of our very own, symbolic 
of our Alliance and what it means to us? 

_ Please express through this column 
your opinion in regard to this subject and 
also send in your songs. By so doing you 
will be working together with The Axis and 
The General Alliance Reporter to bring 
about an Alliance Song that will live 
through the ages! 


* * 


ALLIANCE APPEALS 1936-1937 
As the Appeals have gone out to the 


branches so recently it seems too early to 


begin to report on the returns, so we shall 
content ourselves this month with some 
further comment on two of them. 

Chautauqua Unitarian House is a fine 
example of denominational cooperation. 
After various pieces of first-aid relief last 
summer a systematic division of responsi- 
bility with unity of aim has now been 
adopted. At the meeting of November 10 
the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association authorized the spend- 
ing of $875 for repairs and renovation of 
the building. Special committees of the 
Meadville Conference and the Meadville 
Associate Alliance are heading the drive 
for the regular annual running expenses, 
and the General Alliance through its Ap- 
peal hopes to complete the refurnishing and 
interior decoration. Jt is needed. 

Chautauqua itself, after grave financial 
difficulties, is on its feet again with all its 
debts paid. Last summer the registration 
was forty percent larger than the previous 
year, and the gate receipts $40,000 greater. 

In putting the Unitarian House into 
first-class shape we are but putting it in 
condition to utilize to the utmost the in- 
creasing opportunities for service that 
Chatauqua offers. 

Another Unitarian House in which we 
take great pride is the Mission House at 
Budapest, the center of the remarkable 
work of Dr. Gabriel Csiki and his asso- 
ciates. There are the headquarters of the 
many Unitarian activities, and connected 
with it is the Hostel where are housed and 
cared for twenty-five very able young 
students, mostly from Transylvania, the 
children of Unitarian families who could 
not possibly give them their education 
were it not for the help offered by the 
Mission House. They are supported by 
the House during their student years on 
condition that when they finish and go 
to work they will support it in turn. 

Of the broader phases. of the work Dr. 
Csiki writes: ‘The Mission House of 
Budapest also can be looked upon as a sort 
of international Unitarian institution. 
We have to keep our eyes permanently on 
the condition of the minority churches in 
Transylvania and get the outside world 
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interested in it. As you may know, our 
brethren in Transylvania are cruelly 
oppressed and are prevented even in tell- 
ing the outside world about the injustice 
they are suffering. It is our duty to turn 
the attention of the world toward their 
ill-fate. This task, of course, requires 
great tact and involves much work.” 
Remember that all contributions for 
these or any other of the Appeals should 
be sent to the treasurer, Mrs. Louise Brown 
Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


At the Massachusetts Social Service 
Committee conference on October 30, 
over sixty women representing twenty-five 
Alliances gathered to hear about this com- 
mittee’s three main projects and to tell 
of the work of their own Alliances. 

The Booth at the Eastern States Ex- 
position, Springfield, Mass., was reported 
by Miss Harriet R. Pease, who has been in 
charge since this booth was started. Here 
in the middle of the hurly-burly of a large 
Exposition Hall, literature on religion, 
Unitarian doctrine, and peace are on dis- 
play and given away free. Twelve-hun- 
dred people took literature from the booth 
this year. . 

Sewing for the Baldwinsville Cot- 
tages for children, was reported by Miss 
Myerma Hersey, former president of the 
Wollaston Junior Alliance and now a social 
worker for the hospital cottages. She 
spoke of the fact that not infrequently 
children are left at the institution for life 
and their parents are never heard from 
again. These children must be clothed, 
and it is the privilege of our women to 
send garments to these unfortunate little 
ones. A drab and dreary living room for 
boys is just waiting for some Alliance, or 
Alliances, to send cheery curtains and 
pillows. 

Diabetic Work at the Prendergast 
Preventorium was reported by Dr. 
Priscilla White, the physician in charge, 
under the direction of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin. 
Seventy-five children, mostly boys, spent 
from one to eight weeks there this summer, 
due to the contributions of our Massa- 
chusetts Alliance. 

The Booth is a project requiring our 
continued in/‘erest; Baldwinsville is a sew- 
ing project; the Diabetic Work is a money- 
raising project; three opportunities, three 
challenges to our Massachusetts Alliances. 


* * 


NO CHRISTMAS FETE IN BOSTON? 


Can you imagine a Christmas bereft of 
its family parties, Christmas trees and 
earol singing? What happiness, cheer and 
good will we would miss if such Christmas 
‘celebrations were abolished, and how bleak 
and lonesome would be old Beacon Hill on 
Christmas Eve without the happy throng 

of carolers, but New England did not al- 
_ ways observe Christmas. 

At one time no one dared even think of 

Christmas, much less bestow gifts upon 
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loved ones or sing carols beneath the stars. 
No hemlocks from the north woods brought 
cheer to the homes of New Englanders. 
Certain of the colonists had observed 
Christmas, but the town fathers dis- 
approved of such a celebration. In the 
year 1660 the General Court made a law 
forbidding the celebrating of Christmas. 
The order read: ‘‘For preventing disor- 
ders arising . . . . by reason of some still 
observing such festivals as were super- 
stitiously kept in other countries, to the 
great dishonor of God and offence of 
others, it is therefore ordered by this 
court . . . . that whosoever shall be found 
observing any such day as Christmas or 
the like . . . . shall pay for such offence 
five shillings.” 

How thankful we should be that re- 
figion is no longer set apart from the 
joyous things of life, and that when our 
hearts o’érflow with the joy of Christmas, 
we may carol God’s praises under the 
stars. 

* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, December 18, 11 a. m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Post 
Office Mission Conference; speaker, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise. 

Thursday, December 31, 10.30 a. m. 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Beacon Street, 
Boston. Cheerful Letter Conference. 
Note change of day. 

Monday, January 4, 10.30 a. m. Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, Bos- 
ton. Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches. Conference: Widening Hori- 
zons, Mrs. Hiram B. Hartwell. Ad- 
dress, Ernest W. Kuebler, Devotional 
Service, Mrs. L. Francis Kennedy. 

Friday, January 15, 11a.m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Post Office 
Mission Conference. 

Thursday, January 21, 10.30 a. m. and 
2 p.m. New England Associate Alli- 
ance, First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 

* ak 


PLAYING SANTA 


The Spirit of Christmas predominated 
at the December Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, and the questions of who to give, 
what to give and how to give were the 
main topics of the day. 

The who of course, was easy, as every 
member sees to it that her correspondent’s 
family has at least one Christmas package. 

The what was first answered by Mrs. 
Laura Hurst, who called attention to a list 
of suitable articles which is available at 
headquarters, to any member who asks 
for it. Several members described their 
Christmas packages as containing not only 
the usual candy, toys, books, ete., but 
such luxuries as good soap, tooth brushes 
and tooth paste, and it was suggested that 
your dentist would undoubtedly gladly 
donate the many samples which are sent 
to him. The old subject of sending cloth- 
ing was brought up and a letter read which 
proved that when this was done it led not 
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only the correspondents, but their ac- 
quaintances, to expect such donations and 
even to ask for them. Each member was 
urged to call the attention of her corre- 
spondent to the purpose of the Cheerful 
Letter Committee and its rules, as stated 
in the magazine. 

The how was discussed freely, and par- 
cel-post was voted the most satisfactory, 
owing to the fact that many of our distant 
friends live miles from the railroad and 
have no way of getting express and freight 
packages. Parcel-post rates up to fifteen 
pounds were said to be cheaper. 

A letter was read from an absent mem- 
ber who feels that every Alliance branch 
should make a special effort to obtain 
more subscribers to the Cheerful Letter 
Magazine, thereby widening the scope of 
this wonderful work. Your editor heartily 
agrees with this suggestion, for the joy 
derived from this spreading of sunshine is 
the glory of life so truly described by Hugh 
Black: 


“To be a strong hand in the dark to an- 
other in the time of need; 
To be a cup of strength to a human soul 
in a crisis of weakness; 
To love, not to be loved; 
To give, not to get; 
To serve, not to be served; 
This is the true Glory of Life!’’ 
* * 


FROM THE PREACHING MISSION 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones states that his 
magnificent obsession is ‘‘bringing the 
kingdom of God upon earth.” 

Three things are bidding for man, Com- 
munism, Fascism and the kingdom of God 
upon earth, and we must make a choice. 
The world has repeatedly taken sides upon 
this issue and America is in a moment of 
great hesitation. The world has lost its 
key to unity. 

Religion must get to grips with all hu- 
man relations and change them. Science 
and religion must come together, for both 
have something to give to each other. 
There should be a moratorium on science 
until our character catches up with our in- 
telligence, for we have more power than 
we have intelligence to take care of that 
power. Science with religion behind it 
can remake the world. Religion without 
science cannot do it and science alone 
eannot do it without a new spirit behind it. 
Science without religion is a body without 
a soul; religion without science is a soul 
without a body; one a corpse, one a ghost. 

I am not content to live in a world half 
stuffed and half starved. The poor need 
not so much of charity as of justice. Re- 
construct social life, control life and might. 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Hditor 
8 Evandale Terrace 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
By Vivian T. 
4 pp. 


A Christmas Prayer. 
Pomeroy. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
25 cents. 


Dr. Pomeroy’s prayer breathes the 
magic, the mystery and the meaning of 
Christmas. It is beautifully printed and 
colored, and is an exceptionally appro- 
priate means of conveying Christmas 
greetings. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Christmas: An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art. Edited 
by Randolph E. Haugan. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Augsburg Publishing House. 68 
pp. $1.00. 

Volume Six of ‘‘Christmas’’ is a delightful 
collection of Yuletide literature and art. 
Contributing to its beauty are the gifts of 
many eminent as well as popular authors, 
artists and lecturers. The rare color of 
picture and word is a treat to brighten the 
holiday fireside and to be re-read through- 
out the year. The Annual again brings a 
Christmas message as complete as it is 
lovely. 

Naomi Kuebler. 


THE MAGIC PLANT 


The Magic Plant. By Carl Grabo. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. $4.00. 


Professor Grabo has furnished more in- 
teresting thought about Shelley than has 
any other American. Perhaps he has 
added to our understanding of that poet 
more than any recent writer than the late 
Roger Ingpen. A few years ago he at- 
tracted much attention by his book called 
“A Newton Among Poets.” The title 
came from an expression used in ‘‘Science 
and the Modern World” by Professor A. 
M. Whitehead, who says in that book, that 
science was part of the main structure of 
Shelley’s mind and that if he had been born 
a century later we might have had a New- 
ton in chemistry. 

““A Newton Among Poets” was followed 
by “The Meaning of the Witch of Atlas,” 
in which Professor Grabo disagreed fun- 
damentally with Mary Shelley. She looked 
upon the poem as an attempt (not too 
successful) not to be light, and Shelley 
himself seems to have shared her view, at 
least in his reply in verse to her criticism. 
But Professor Grabo counts it an important 
step in the development of Shelley’s 
philosophy. 

‘Prometheus Unbound, An Interpreta- 
tion,”’ carried along the same line of 
thought as does this new book, ‘‘The 
Magic Plant.” 

After such writing as ‘‘Ariel’”’ in recent 
years, and the crop of exaggerated picture- 


esqueness that sprang into being as soon 
as Shelley’s greatness was recognized, it 
is a relief to get away from Medwin, and 
even from Hogg and Trelawny, where the 
sense of Shelley’s picturesqueness is out 
of all proportion to the comprehension of 
his intellect. Professor Grabo not only 
does at least full justice to his power in 
the field of metaphysics (and I think a little 
more than full justice) but also does at 
least full justice to his value as a social 
prophet. Roger Ingpen wrote to me 
shortly before his death to the effect that, 
in his opinion, Shelley showed the way 
along which we should all strive to go, 
and this seems to be essentially the belief 
of Professor Grabo. 

It may be that before he finishes, Pro- 
fessor Grabo, without lessening his atten- 
tion to the influence of Plato, will extend 
the attention he gives to the influence 
brought to bear on Shelley in his last few 
years by Goethe, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Sophocles and Aeschylus. It is a major 
fact in the development of Shelley, and 
one very well realized by Professor Grabo, 
that several years before his death he had 
come to live intellectually almost entirely 
with his superiors. Those superiors were 
on his book shelves and were very few in 
number. 

Norman Hapgood. 


* * 


HARPERS’ MONTHLY PULPIT _ 


Toward Discovering a Religion. By 
John Howland Lathrop. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. $1.00. 


It is a satisfaction that one of our 
Unitarian ministers has contributed a 
book to Harpers’ Monthly Pulpit, even 
though forty-eight volumes have preceded 
this one in the series. Preachers and 
laymen would do well to study Dr. La- 
throp’s sermons; for preachers might profit 
by learning how to keep their feet on the 
ground and laymen by discerning in their 
backyards the burning bush. 

“That’s flesh and blood, thatis. I know 
the feel of it!’ said Mrs. Squeers. These 
sermons are full of the stuff out of which 
real men and women are made. They are 
practical but never prosy; indeed, there 
gleam through them the gold and scarlet 
threads of the poetry a man has seen, as he 
has moved in dark streets and come upon 
One standing in the shadows like unto the 
Son of God. 

“‘A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household” might aptly be a text for a ser- 
mon on the warring elements within the 
intricate, difficult, individual life; and it is 
a pity that more preachers are not thor- 
oughly acquainted with the psychological 
roots of the personal problems they are 
ealled upon to solve. John Lathrop is a 


very competent thinker in this realm; and, 


unlike many psychologists, he knows not 
only how to help men and women to un- 
ravel the tangled threads of their lives, but 
also how to weave them into a “shining 
garment of righteousness.” 

Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 
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THE BIBLE FOR CLASSES 


Knowing the Bible. By Raymond C. 
Knox. Revised Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 277 pp. $2.50. 


The chaplain of Columbia has brought 
up to date his introduction to the study of 
the Bible. Some new material is included, 
as mention of the finds of archeology. In- 
cluded also are the familiar commonplaces 
of higher criticism. 

Strange that ministers often adopt ideas 
after they have lost their scientific and 
academic standing! Higher criticism (like 
every other scientific theory) has been re- 
vised and reconsidered, and many details 
have been abandoned though formerly 
held. Chaplain Knox does not seem to 
know this. 

This book is presented for ‘moral and 
religious instruction,” to help us to under- 
stand the Bible. It is doubtful if higher 
criticism has made the Bible more read- 
able or more intelligible. Though it has 
taught us of the human agencies through 
which the Bible has passed, higher criti- 
cism has not always added eS 
and inspiration. 

This book by Chaplain Knox is for 
class use, with suggested discussions and 
readings, similar to many others on the 
market. 

David B, Alpert. 


* * 


THE NEW MISSIONARY 


Missions Tomorrow. By Kenneth 
Scoit Latourette. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 220 pp. $2.00. 


When you go to India, or China, or 
Burma, you will understand what it is all 
about much better if you are able to make 
contacts with the missionaries in these and 
sundry other countries. Next to news- 
papermen, missionaries are by all odds 
better informed and enjoy much wider as- 
sociation with the people than any other 
foreign individuals or groups. If you have 
read this book of Professor Latourette’s 
before you go, you will find that you can 
talk with the missionaries much more in- 
telligently. It is a brief but comprehen- 
sive survey of the whole enterprise, of the 
forces which are making for the new day, 
and the sort of program required by the 


new day. You will be taken much further 


behind the scenes when you go to the 
Orient if you read this book. If you are 


best thing, so far as an understanding of — 
missions is concerned; free from sentimen- 
tality, engagingly written, with reasoned — 
conviction which will broaden your horizon. 

Alson H. Robinson. 
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not planning a trip to India here is the next — 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

An outstanding minister in this com- 
munity told this observer recently: “I 
wish to attract both conservatives and 
radicals to my church. I do not wish to 
drive out the radical and I would not of- 
fend the conservative.” 

So his technique is as follows: One 
Sunday he gives a vigorous, outspoken dec- 
lamation by exposing the “worst evils” 
encrusting our society; the next three Sun- 
days he falls back into that outworn “glory, 
glory’’ preaching, extolling the Christian 
virtues, but never condemning the vices, 
which are buttressed by financial powers. 

He holds the olive branch out to every 
social hypocrisy, and then this good shep- 
herd thinks the ‘“‘sheep in his flock” are so 
dumb they won’t see through his negations. 

If positive Christianity is ever to 
amount to anything, it can labor’ to stop 
this foolishness, because the church today 
will not have the support of thinking 
people, nor will it deserve the support of 
future generations. The next international 
war will write finis across the present 
chapter of Protestant churches here and 
abroad—and every other religious cult too. 
Am I right or am I wrong? 

A noted educator said this when I asked 
him for his opinion in regard to this matter 
(incidentally he is a heavy contributor to 
his own denomination). Here’s his view: 

“T believe the minister in the pulpit 
should regard his services as a sacred rite. 
I mean of course that those multitudes of 
controversies and worldly matters which 
properly belong to the civie and political 
forum, should not be brought into the 
pulpit. 

“Tt is my conviction,” the educator 
said, “that a church forum is a good thing 
—we ought to have many of them in the 
city—but the minister should be free to 
devote himself in the pulpit to the exclusive 
service of devotion and religious worship. 

“Outside of the church,” the educator 
concluded, “fan aggressive, wide-awake, 
and socially minded minister should par- 
ticipate to the fullest extent in our civic 
affairs where the weight of his personality 
and influence can do the greatest good 
every day of the» week.” 

I do not wish to be dogmatic about this 
matter, but I am firmly convinced that 
the majority of our ministers of the gospel, 
in every religious system in America, could 
give better direction to the fundamental 
issues of this generation by insisting on an 
application of the principles of the Golden 
Rule in every-day living. Then we may 
ask ourselves what are the chief obstacles 
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the church must overcome, if it is sincerely 
and passionately dedicated to the king- 
dom of God (that is, a society in which 
unfailing justice rules). 

One Churchman-in-the-Pew. 


* * 


THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC CHURCH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

My attention has been called to an item 
in your issue of August 20, 1936, in which 
you state that the Liberal Catholic Church 
is inclined to favor “‘back to nature move- 
ments such as nudism,” basing this opinion 
on a remark made by Bishop Pigott when 
a reporter asked his opinion concerning 
nudism. As I was present at the interview 
I would like to correct your mis-statement, 
since I consider it damaging to the Liberal 
Catholic Church. What Bishop Pigott 
really said was, “I believe they do it for 
the purpose of health. If so, I see no ob- 
jection to it.” 

As members of the Liberal Catholic 
Church are perfectly free to think and be- 
lieve as they choose on all subjects, and 
there are numerous differences of opinion, 
I hope you will correct the wrong impres- 
sion that you hive conveyed to your 
readers. 

Charles Hampton, 
Regionary Bishop, 
The Liberal Catholie Church. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


ON BEING A UNITARIAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Is it possible that you have had no re- 
plies to your suggestion in the October 15 
issue of The Christian Register, ‘Why are 
you a Unitarian?” Or were none of them 
worthy of print? 

I am a Unitarian. 
husband is. 

No, I do not do everything for that 
reason. I am still able to make my own 
decisions—but when I married I could see 
no possibility of my husband changing 
from the church he had not only been af- 
filiated with all his life, but had been active 
in, and I was going to change my residence. 
Even when someone said to me, “I could 
give up my friends before I could give up 
my church,” I did not falter. My mar- 
riage I hoped to be a union of worthwhile 
things. I expected to give up some things 
and to gain others. I was supporting the 
Church, not a denomination, and I could 
worship better with my husband. So many 
times people tell me they cannot go to 
church or support one, because their hus- 
band is not of the same denomination that 


First, because my 


they are. I wish I knew the percentage of 
such instances which exist in every church. 
There are a large number of people who 
will not definitely place themselves in any 
church, because of a lack of family unity 
on these matters. Is not “some church” 
better than “‘no church”? Does not every 
church stand for the good and better 
things in life? I take my pleasure in join- 
ing with my husband in his choice of wor- 
ship rather than to go alone to the church 
I had been brought up in, and feeling the 
pull of trying to support two churches. 

Secondly, because I have grown into the 
understanding of Unitarianism, and as a 
public health nurse and social worker it 
measures up to my ideas of life. 

I did not become a Unitarian because I 
was dissatisfied with any other denomina- 
tion, but I may be a better Unitarian be- 
cause of another background. I find I do 
not feel the minister lacking in sincerity 
when he reads his prayers, for I am ac- 
customed to previously prepared prayer. 
When he attempts a piece of ritualism such 
as the candlelight service I am not offended 
because he is getting away from Unitarian- 
ism. Instead I feel that there is good in all 
denominations, and that even Unitarianism 
may strengthen its appeal if it brings into 
it now and then customs of other de- 
nominations, for, like me, a large number 
of the group have come in from other de- 
nominations, and may still take pleasure 
in ways which they had thought they had 
left behind. 

Thirdly, because it is a changing religion. 
I cannot stand routine, I want to be ever 
going on. The ‘‘old time religion” is not 
good enough for me. I like to feel that I 
must keep up, make some effort to find 
better ways of doing things. Unitarians 
are urged to carry their every-day interests 
to the church for discussion; whether such 
interests are political or of social impor- 
tance. I realize that not al! Unitarians 
are ready to use this opportunity for ex- 
pression as a part of their religion, but I 
believe that the idea will grow, for all those 
who are sincerely interested in working for 
others and not alone for self. 

Katherine S. Blakely. 

Montpelier, Vt. 


* * 


LEWIS DEXTER REPLIES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


It was not well for Rev. Stephen H, 
Fritchman, in his letter of November 25, 
to maintain that my contention that free- 
dom of speech is a matter of policy, and 
not of principle, except in so far as it pro- 
motes human happiness, leads “‘logically” 
to the Fascist position. 

It was not well, because a very common 
and very dangerous logical fallacy was 
contained in his own assumption. This 
fallacy was that, if you do not agree with 
the position which he holds on free speech 
then you have only one choice left you, 
and that is the position of Hitler. It is a 
very common and a very dangerous logicai 
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fallacy to claim that only two alternatives 
exist, when there are many. 

Mr. Fritchman might just as well argue 
that because he hkes his meat (may I 
assume?) well-done and I like mine rare, 
the ‘‘logical’’ development of my position 
is to want raw meat. I can assure him 
that I detest both raw meat and Fasc- 
ism. 

If Mr. Fritchman wants an intelligent 
statement of a position that would not 
demand the confusion that discussion 
by laymen of questions of public policy 
creates, he may find it in Norman Angell’s 
excellent little book on ‘The Public 
Mind.” Angell maintains the view that 
people should decide only on what they 
want, and not on how to get it, just as some 
of us today decide that we want to be 
healthy and how much we’ll spend for it 
and then obey our doctors. 

One other point which Mr. Fritchman 
made, he wishes to know when truth has 
been vanquished in open encounter by 
error. Did he ever hear of the develop- 
ment of “splendid” isolation and non- 
cooperation with the League of Nations 
1920-1928 in the United States? 

For reasons of expediency I would 
thoroughly agree with Norman Hapgood, 
Dr. Albert Buckner Coe, Mr. Fritchman 
and W. Edgar Gregory, that in the particu- 
lar circumstance they are discussing, an 
open meeting was best. 

But I think it highly dangerous to de- 
fend the general principle of freedom of 
speech, because that would imply freedom 
of speech for anti-Semites, Negrophobes, 
members of Father Coughlin’s outfit, and 
agitators for American war with Mexico, 
where it is socially desirable that such 
people be silenced. It is particularly un- 
fortunate at this time, in view of the pos- 
sibility that some Fascist or semi-Fascist 
movement might grow up in this country, 
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for us to weaken our position by advocating 
freedom of speech; let us by all means pre- 
serve freedom of research, but let us be 
prepared to realize that, except in the 
academic world, freedom of speech is not a 
matter of principle but one of convenience 
alone. 
Lewis A. Dexter. 


Belmont, Mass. 
* * 


WHY BE AFRAID? 


The Register published the communica- 
tion to which objection is here made for the 
same reason that it publishes this letter. 
Neither appeals particularly to our taste. 
We happen to think that our best contribution 
to the infinite problems of the time calls for 
the fullest openness of mind. We would, in 
short, rather err on the side of openly seeing 
all objections than on the side of suppression. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It would be hard to describe the feeling 
of disappointment and indignation with 
which I read the communication from 
KE. C. McCulloch, with the caption: “A 
Healthy Conservatism?” in The Christian 
Register of November 26. 

It was the first time I ever heard such a 
dissonant note coming from the columns of 
our fine church paper. It seems to me that 
anyone holding up to ridicule, in the man- 
ner of low comedy, the Chief Executive of 
our nation, is committing a very cheap and 
unmanly act. By so doing, the writer 
simply betrays the venom and helpless ire 
which fill his heart because of recent dis- 
appointment, and quite oversteps the mark 
with all people of good taste. 

Above all, I am sorry that such an out- 
pouring of gross vituperation and scurri- 
lous insinuation was allowed to besmirch 
the fair pages of The Christian Register. 

Mathilde von Zech. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Junior Churches Replacing Church Schools 


At Tulsa, Okla 


In the city of Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church has for several years 
carried on a junior church which is per- 
haps the first of its kind, as the children 
themselves carry on the whole service, in- 
cluding the sermon. Mrs. Alfred E. van 
Stilli, wife of the minister of All Souls’, orig- 
inated and still directs this service. For 
years she has been gathering stories, 
poems and prayers under such headings as 
“Unselfishness,” ‘‘Gratitude,”’ ‘Truth,” 
etc.; and each week she gives out material 
for the coming Sunday to the children who 
take part—different children each week, 
so that during the year every child in the 
group of about eighty has a turn. Much 
of the material is from the Bible; other 
sources are also used. 

This worship service occupies the first 
half-hour, and is held in the church itself. 
Guests and entering children are shown 
to their seats by child ushers, who also 


take charge of the offertory at the proper 
time. The form of the service is that of 
the “grown-up church,” opening with a 
processional hymn, the junior choir lead- 
ing, followed by the three children who 
share in the service, one giving a prayer, a 
second reading or repeating a poem, and 
the third taking the part of the minister 
and giving the sermon. 

The subject for the day is announced in 
the opening sentences; the poem and prayer 
give the keynote; while the story is a real 
story, usually told in the child’s own words, 
and without a moral tag appended; though 
the idea is quite clear to the children, who 
listen eagerly to what their friends have 
to say. Frequently some talented child 
supplies special music, or a group give a 
special song. A recessional hymn closes 
the service, and as the choir with the three 
leaders pass singing out of the church, the 
school follows, and class work begins. 

About three years ago, one of Mrs. von 
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Stilli’s assistants moved to Ithaca, N. Y..,. 
and there instituted a similar service, using. 
her material and adding to it. This junior 
church has also been very much enjoyed. — 
As it happened, there was a strong high 
school group, which enthusiastically took 
over the preparation of the story-sermon.. 
Some of their comments on material (not 
that of Mrs. von Stilli!) were amusing but. 
very definite. “‘No use saying it that way,” 
they remarked, ‘‘when you preach to them, 
they just don’t listen!” ‘“‘All right,’’ was. 

| 
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the answer, ‘‘then how can we get the idea. 
to them?” And in “getting the idea over” 
to the younger group, the older ones did 
considerable thinking themselves; which 
was good work. 

The Ithaca group has added another 
feature to the Tulsa plan. All the “‘ma- 


‘ chinery,” as the director calls it, of the — 


schoo! is run by the children themselves, 
in committees, each child choosing the 
committee on which he would like to work 
for three months. As there are between: 
fifty and sixty children in the school, the 
greatest difficulty has been to find com- ~ 
mittees enough to give every child a re- 
sponsibility; but it is working out satis- 
factorily. There is a closet committee 
which keeps the closet shelves in order. 
a hymn book committee, for distributing 
and collecting hymnals; a room committee, — 
in charge of lighting and ventilation; a. 

flower committee and an absentee com- — 
mittee, whose names tell their work; a 

radio committee, which recommends a 

really good program each week; and so on. 

Every child takes his responsibility serious- 
ly, for no adult takes any active part. 
either in “‘machinery” or service. The 

teachers are present, interested, apprecia- 
tive, ready to suggest or to lend a hand; 
but the children know it is “Our Junior — 
Church,” and they love the repsonsibility. 

Mrs. Gerald A. Waring. 


At Watertown, Mass. 


Another church that is entirely con- 
ducted by the youth of the parish has been . 
established in the First Parish in Water- — 
town, Mass., and in this case classes have 
been completely omitted from the program. 

The officers include a senior and a 
junior warden, a senior and a junior dea- 
con, and a musical director. The senior 
warden is Miss Florence Hull, a fifteen- 
year-old girl, who was chosen to head the 
new organization because of her good work 
in the old Sunday School and her perfect 
record of attendance for five years. The 
junior warden, Miss Jane Hayes, is a — 
seventeen-year-old student in the Water- — 
town High School. The senior deacon, 
Miss Natalie Dunbar, is a senior in the 
High School, and the junior deacon, How- 
ard Comey, is a boy of fourteen. The 
musical director, William Eckert, Jr., in 
addition to his work in high school is 
studying the organ under William E. 
Zeuch, organist of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass. The children under sever 
join in part of the service arid continue 
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with interests adapted to their age, under 
the direction of Miss Virginia Hull. | 

The service in this church is an adapta- 
tion of the regular church service, with a 
processional and a recessional by the of- 
ficers in robes. In addition to the usual 
forms, this junior church includes in its 
service a speaking chorus which recites a 
theme poem. The service is short—forty- 
five minutes from the prelude to the Miz- 
pah benediction. The sermons are fifteen 
minutes in length. 

The sermons are given by invited lay 
preachers. In the list of guest preachers 
are six young people—a Harvard freshman, 
a Harvard law student, and recent grad- 
uates of Bates, Norwich, Wheaton, and 
Radcliffe. But the policy of the officials 
of the junior church has been to include a 
number of grown-ups—a lawyer, a doctor, 
the principal of a grammar school, a li- 
brarian, a high-school teacher, a kinder- 
garten teacher, a teacher of household 
arts, a private school instructor, two artists, 
a state official, business men and women, 
and mothers and fathers. 

The ritual has been planned around the 
figure of a torch instead of the cross, the 
torch being the symbol! of spiritual guid- 
ance—of purity and love, of freedom and 
wisdom. The service opens with a state- 
ment of the first words ascribed to God— 
“And God said ‘Let there be light,’ and 
there was light.”’ 

The sermon series has been arranged for 
a six-year period, three of these years being 
devoted to the great ideas and ideals, the 
great heroes and events, of the Old Testa- 


ment. Two years are to be given to New .. 


Testament subjects—one year to the 
teachings of Jesus, another to Paul, Peter 
and the epistles, and another to the modern 
prophets and leading liberals. 

The committee of the parish for the 
junior church consists of Mrs. Lawrence 
Howe, Mrs. Irving Hull, Mrs. Warren 
Wright, and the minister, Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith. The Sunday School from which 
the junior church evolved has been in 
existence for 125 of the 306 years of the 
parish’s history. It was one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, in continuous existence 
in this country. The transition was made 
with the cordial cooperation of the parish. 

In planning for this novel organization 
the committee proceeded on the idea that 
the greatest need of children today is 
practice in the mood of worship, an oppor- 
tunity to develop the spirit of reverence. 
Believing that the church alone could 
meet this need, the new church was or- 
ganized to provide a service of worship. 
In the old-fashioned Sunday School or 
church school, the spirit of devotion was 
broken and dissipated by division into 
classes for instruction. Moreover, em- 
phasis was placed upon teaching and learn- 
ing of facts in this church for children and 
_ youth. The member becomes a worship- 
per rather than a pupil, the dominant 

_ thought has been to inspire rather than to 
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instruet—to nurture a devotion to ideals 
rather than to impart facts. The plan has 
also another purpose: it provides a real 
means of training for leadership and for 
the assumption of responsibility. Instead 
of having things done for them, the young 
people get the experience of doing things 
for themselves. 

Mr. Meredith was formerly president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, and 
also president of the national organization 
of Unitarian ministers. He has given 
much time to the study of the problems of 
the church in relation to its children. He 
states that he believes the junior church 
will eventually supplant the Sunday School 
and the church school, and that the Sun- 
day School departments and the depart- 
ments of religious education of the various 
denominations should evolve into depart- 
ments of religious culture, with their am- 
phasis, as in this junior church, on spiritual 
inspiration rather than on the didactic 
methods of the past. 

Ernest S. Meredith. 


At Wollaston, Mass. 


The question is sometimes asked, “‘Why 
change the name of the church school or 
the Sunday School to the junior church?” 
The answer lies in the fact that there has 
been more than a change in names: a new 
movement has been inaugurated in the 
field of religious education. This new em- 
phasis in religious education is far from 
being crystallized into permanent form, 
so that the name, junior church, covers a 
multitude of forms. 

I believe that Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn organized the first junior church in 
our fellowship in Taunton, Mass., some 
eleven years ago. His order of service 
has been widely adopted and is undoubt- 
edly the norm for junior churches today. 

There are two needs of adolescent boys 
and girls which the junior church can 
meet far better than the church school or 
Sunday School. First, training and par- 
ticipation in the art of worship, and sec- 
ondly, training in the science of church- 
manship. 

Long ago we changed the name “‘open- 
ing exercises’ of the Sunday School to 
“service of worship” of the church school, 
but we did not change the opening exer- 
cises to a service of worship. Only the 
name was changed. We Unitarians have 
no adequate philosophy of worship. We 
talk about worshipping, but we seldom try 
to define it. A sense of the awareness of 
beauty is about as close as we ever come to 
having an experience of worship. I make 
this categorical statement because during 
the past ten or twelve years I have at- 
tended many typical Unitarian services 
of worship, in our great Boston, Mass., 
churches, at Star Island, at Senexet. 
For the most part our services of worship 
have been nothing more or less than open- 
ing or closing exercises. We Unitarians 
need to do some straight thinking and 
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honest writing upon this intriguing sub- 
ject. We cannot attain a philosophy of 
worship by an interchange of good, pious, 
sonorous phrases. 

As a working definition only I offer this 
suggestion. Worship is the art of becoming 
wedded to an ideal. Learning the art of 
worshipping and participating in worship 
is the fundamental purpose of our junior 
church. 

How do we learn and practice this re- 
ligious art? First by meeting in the church 
auditorium under the leadership of the 
minister and the organist of the church. 
The minister is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of creating and conducting the 
service. Instruction and participation 
are intermingled. To an adult this is con- 
fusing—to the children it is not unusual. 
For example: a hymn for the month is 
selected by the minister and the organist 
from the ‘“Hymn and Tune Bock.” The 
ideas and ideals which are imbedded in the 
hymn are excavated, explained and an ap- 
plication of them suggested by the minis- 
ter. The history of the hymn, something 
about the writer and the composer, are in- 
troduced prior to the singing of the hymn. 
A short singing school is included in the 
service of worship. At the close of the 
church year we will have carefuily studied 
some nine or ten hymns and will have sung 
some forty or fifty others. 

In the same way the scripture lesson is 
expounded and explained in the light of 
Biblical scholarship. Various translations 
of the Bible are used so that indirectly the 
boys and girls come to know the great pas- 
sages of the Bible as religious literature 
rather than as holy scripture. In Wollas- 
ton we are fortunate to have an income for 
giving prizes for religious essays. After 
experimenting with cash and hook prizes 
the members of the junior church decided 
upon a pin with bars as the best award. 
The pin was designed by one of the boys 
of the junior church. The subjects of the 
essays are suggested by the members. They 
are passed upon by an adult committee 
and awards are made only to those who 
submit the best essays. Competition is 
graded according to the standing of the 
members in the public schools. 

A short sermon is included in the service 
of worship. In this discourse the minister 
tries to tie together the loose ends of the 
service and bring them to a focus. 

The boys and girls have their choir, and 
because no one is permitted to sing on Sun- 
day morning who has not participated in 
the week-day rehearsal, they sing ex- 
ceedingly well. The choir also renders a 
great service by introducing new hymns. 

Each service has its motif—an ideal 
common to the hymns, the prayers, the 
scripture and the sermon. Each member 
of the congregation is expected to come 
to grips with that ideal in his personal life. 
The service combines instruction and 
practice in the art of worship. Because we 
use the materials, the form, and the sane- 
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tuary, of the church we feel justified in 
calling our younger congregation the junior 
church. 

Our junior church does more than en- 
gage in corporate worship. Like their 
elders our junior church members are 
organized into a society. This society is 
governed by means of a constitution and 
by-laws. It is directed by a parish com- 
mittee. It duplicates the committees and 
officers of the adult society. It conducts 
an “Every Member Canvass” and uses 
the “envelope system.” The offertory is 
not an intrusion in the worship but is 


definitely established as a means to a re- 
ligious end. In short, the junior church is a 
training school in the science of church- 
manship. 

It takes as many if not more adults as 
assistants in the junior church as it does 
to conduct a church school or Sunday 
School. Without the supervision of an 
adult treasurer, choir master, secretary, 
organist, social directors, dramatic coaches, 
committee on religious education, and 
minister, our junior church would not be a 
success. 

Robert W. Jones. 


“Church” Not “Religion,” Opposes Loyalists, 
say American Friends of Spanish Democracy 


Realizing that it is important for Amer- 
icans to know that the Spanish loyalists 
are not fighting religion, fifty-six Protestant 
clergymen, educators and editors through- 
out the United States have joined in a 
public statement to clarify the widespread 
misunderstanding in the United States 
concerning the facts in the Spanish civil 
war. 

The statement, which was drawn up by 
the Right Rev. Robert L. Paddock, re- 
tired Bishop of the Episcopal Church, was 
made public December 9 by the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, on behalf 
of the signatories, among whom were in- 
cluded Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, associate 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
minister emeritus of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass.; Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church of New York, N. Y.; Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop, minister of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Sanger, until this week 
managing editor of The Christian Register ; 
and Rev. David Rhys Williams, minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Church of Rochester, N. Y. 

The statement follows: 


“The struggle in Spain has so profoundly 
involved the issue of religion and anti- 
religion that we feel compelled to call im- 
mediate attention to a vast amount of mis- 
information and false propaganda. 

“Under the Spanish Republic religious 
liberty for the first time really exists in 
those parts of Spain controlled by the 
Spanish government. Church and state 
have been separated by law. All faiths, 
including Protestantism, are on an equal 
footing and all are guaranteed freedom of 
religious worship. 

“The struggle in which the Roman 
Catholic Church is involved in Spain is 
obviously a political issue which at bottom 
has to do with the prerogatives and priv- 
ileges of the church quite outside the field 
of religious freedom. Catholics are divided 
between support of the government and of 
the Fascist rebels. In the present left 


coalition government is one official repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Party sitting with 
two left Republicans, six Socialists and two 
Communists. 

“Many Protestants as well as Catholics 
have been disturbed by the burning of 
churches in Spain, allegedly by government 
forces. It is a matter of undisputed record 
that the churches have been commonly 
used by the Fascist rebels as armories and 
fortifications. It is thus unavoidable that 
the churches should be attacked and when 
they fall into the possession of government 
soldiers, burned to prevent their further 
military use. 

“The issue in Spain today is clearly the 
defense of democracy in the hands of a 
legally elected government against the 
violent attempt to overthrow it by Fascist 
reaction. No Christian who cherishes 
either religious liberty or the principle of 
democracy and liberty can fail to support 
those who are sacrificing their lives in beat- 
ing back this desperate attempt to return 
to feudalism and the rule of privilege in 
the hands of Fascists.” 


* * 


REV. JOHN HENRY MUELLER 


Rev. John Henry Mueller was born in a 
mountain village near Zurich, Switzerland. 
His grandfather had been one of Napo- 
leon’s personal guards and often thrilled 
his grandson with tales of the capture of 
and retreat from Moscow. His father was 
a school teacher. At the age of sixteen he 
was apprenticed to a wool merchant in 
Zurich. He worked at this trade for a 
year and then came to the United States, 
where he found work in a machine shop of 
an uncle in Pennsylvania. 

The handicap of a foreign language he 
soon overcame. Ambitious and a hard 
worker, John Mueller mastered the English 
language and obtained a college education. 
He worked his way through Yale, support- 
ing himself largely by tutoring students 
of German. He was ordained to the min- 
istry in 1889. 

Outstanding in his long ministerial 
career were his twenty years as pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in Bloomington, 
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Ill. The unselfish devotion and energy he 
gave to the cause of liberal religion in this 
prosperous Mid-Western city and college 
center took a heavy toll on him physically, 
and at the close of his pastorate there he 
suffered a nervous breakdown. 

After a year spent recuperating his 
health, he became the minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Barneveld, N. Y. 
At the end of six years he resigned to ac- 
cept a call to the Unitarian Church of 
Castine, Maine, where he was pastor for 
fifteen years, until his retirement due to ill 
health in the spring of 1984. Upon his re- 
tirement he moved into an old farmhouse 
in North Castine which he had purchased 
and restored. Here he spent the re- 
maining days of his life, overlooking the 
Castine Peninsula and the Bagaduce 


‘River. 


Mr. Mueller was a man of high personal 
integrity. He was thrifty yet generous. 
Although his native tongue was German, 
he spoke perfect English without trace of 
foreign idiom or accent. His sermons were 
spiritual and scholarly and maintained 
their high quality as long as he was physi- 
cally able to occupy his pulpit. 

In the death of Mr. Mueller Unitarianism 
lost a loyal friend. 

* * 


MRS. ALVAH ROY SCOTT 


The death of Mrs. Alvah Roy Scott re- 
vives happy memories of one whose life 
was so full of service to the communities 
in which she lived, that it should receive 
consideration as an example to other 
women. Her husband was minister of the 
Unitarian church in Bangor, Maine, from 
1905 to 1921. One of his parishioners has 
written of her: 

“Mrs. Scott, no less than her husband, 
identified herself with the civic and social 
programs of the city. In addition to her 
manifold duties as president of the Wom- 
en’s Alliance, Mrs. Scott served with 
loyalty and energy on the boards and com- 
mittees of numerous Bangor institutions. 
When Mr. Scott received a call to the 
Unitarian Church of Knoxville, Tenn., 
there was a wide expression of regret which 
showed manifestly how far beyond the 
confines of their own parish had the in- 
fluence of Mr. and Mrs. Scott been 
felt.” 

Their life in Knoxville was equally full 
of activity in all that was best in the life of 
that city. After Mr. Scott’s death his 
wife continued to work, always with re- 
markable wisdom and an enthusiasm which 
was an inspiration to those who worked 
with her. The last two years had been 
spent with her sister in Dayton, Ohio, 
where, in spite of failing health, she gave 
of herself unsparingly to service for the 
Unitarian church. The flavor and fra- 
grance of her gracious personality will 
always remain as a precious possession 


} 


with the friends who were privileged to — 


know her well. 


Lucy Lowell. 
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Renovated Channing Church Rededicated 


After a year of planning and several 
months of work, the church of the Chan- 
ning Religious Society, Newton, Mass., 
has been completely renovated. A large 
section of the basement has been painted 
and lighted and furnishes ample space for 
recreational purposes and a new heating 
plan has been installed. Throughout the 
church new light fixtures have been in- 
stalled, the auditorium itself has been re- 
painted and a church office created to care 
for the mechanical details of running the 
church organizations. 

In the auditorium a new altar and altar 
screen have been installed as a memorial 
to one of the devoted past members of 
Channing Church. A _ beautiful hand- 
carved reading desk, also a memorial, has 
been put in place. 

As a fitting climax to these renovations 
a service of re-dedication was held on Sun- 
day, December 6. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, through whose aid the renova- 
tions were financed, gave the prayer of re- 
dedication. Later in a message of con- 
gratulation from the churches of the de- 
nomination, and speaking for the .world- 
wide fellowship of liberals, Dr. Cornish re- 
minded church members of the breadth 
and scope of the liberai movement through- 
out the world. Urging his hearers to keep 
foremost in their consciousness this wider 
fellowship, he briefly outlined the tremen- 
dous possibilities of the liberal church of 
the modern world. 

In the sermon of re-dedication the min- 
ister, Rev. Joseph Barth, said that Chan- 
ning Church was “‘built and dedicated, re- 
built and re-dedicated, by the past.” 
It was never and never will be dedicated 
to the past. The living church, through its 
members, always has looked upon its 
constantly changing present, looked on it 
to discover the patterns of a better future 
for which to labor. Going on in his sermon, 
Mr. Barth indicated some of the possibili- 
ties which religious men can and will at- 
tain despite the predominate mood of de- 
featism in the institutions of the democratic 
world. 

He said, “It is true as the defeatists say 
that the war god threatens us with ghastly 
lightning, that freedom is sometimes im- 
paired, that hunger still stalks our meanest 
streets, that immorality still knocks at the 
door of every heart and home. But the 
defeatists, and the defeated who are in the 
blackest headlines, who spout fear from our 
best-paid pulpits, who took the recent 
Preaching Mission by storm, and who 
threaten the morale of a struggling nation 
—these fearful persons speak half-truths 
only. The enlarged vision and under- 
standing and information which all men 
today possess is too much for their puny 
spirits. They have no courage to face and 
fight the evil they see. What would such 


men have done if they had lived in ancient 
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days and could have known conditions 
then: when every man battled with every 
other, every tribe was ceaselessly at war 
with its neighbor, whole nations were 
wiped out by disease, classes of people en- 
slaved, poverty the rule and starvation a 
commonplace. There was no_ peace 
anywhere—and no thought of peace! 

“The really religious man will face the 
facts—all of them, past and present. He 
will not wear a placard of sentimentality 
on his face to fool the world into thinking 
him religious. He will not even worry 
about religion, much less mouth his de- 
featist attitude. For he will be too busy 
joying in life despite its tragedies; too ac- 
tive in changing evil situations into op- 
portunities for good; too busy working for 
the most high, to be frightened by the 
horrors of the devil. The real men, once 
they have ascertained the possibilities of 
their family, their community, their na- 
tion, their world, set about making that 
new world of possibility into the world of 
reality. 

“The dedication of the living members of 
a living church consists in this: to do the 
work of the most high and to achieve the 
most high ideal in every section of society. 
This is the only dedication worth talking 
about.” 

Following the sermon eleven members 
were welcomed into the fellowship of the 
church, after which Dr. Cornish pronounced 
the benediction. 


* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Rev. Charles A. Engvall was the visiting 
minister on November 30. 

The class in general science is making 
an analysis of the electricity used by the 
school. The boys make a daily record of 
the meter which is kept on a chart showing 
the change from day to day. These 
records are used in showing the daily and 
weekly costs, and for making. statistics of 
the use on the various days of the week. 
The lights seem to burn on Monday more 
than any other day in the week, but the 
boys have been unable to find the reason, 
Possibly the midnight oil is used in making 


up work which should have been com-* 


pleted over the weekend. 

The liberal classes in mathematics are 
studying the daily use of time in various 
public and private schools. There has 
been some feeling among the Proctor boys 
that the time devoted to study and work 
at the school was much higher than found 
elsewhere. Some interesting results are 
coming to light which may tend toward a 
more thoughtful use of the time in a school 
year. 

The ladies of the Women’s Alliance of 
Andover, N. H., were guests of the school 
for their December meeting which was held 
in the living room of Cary House. Mrs. 
J. Halsey Gulick and Mrs. Mary C. Stock- 
bridge were the hostesses. Mrs. D. M. 


‘ 


Welch, the president of the Alliance, pre- 
sided at the meeting. The devotional 
read by Miss Gertrude H. Plaisted was the 
lovely “Christmas Prayer’ by Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass.. George S. 
Prouty, Jr., of Watertown, Mass., gave a 


piano solo. 
* a 


COURT DECISION FAVORABLE 
TO JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES. 


In a campaign to bring about reinstate- 
ment of students dismissed for refusing 
on religious grounds to salute the flag, the 
Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
American Civil Liberties Union is dis- 
tributing to school boards copies of a Cali- 
fornia court decision upholding the rights 
of such students. 

The students dismissed in a score of 
cities are all members of the religious sect 
known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose dis- 
ciples refuse to salute any symbol other 
than the deity. They have been expelled 
from schools in Brazaria, Tex.; Everett, 
and Spokane, Wash.; Fayette County, 
Memacolon, Canonsburg, Greensburg, and 
Monessen, Pa.; Tampa, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montpelier, Vt.; East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Oxon Hill, Md.; Secaucus, N. J.; Maywood, 
Ill.; Enid, Oklahoma; Lynn, Saugus, and 
Belchertown, Mass. 

The judicial decision which it is hoped 
will influence the attitude of school au- 
thorities was handed down recently by 
Superior Court Judge Peter J. Shields of 
Sacramento, Calif., who issued a writ of 
mandamus requiring the school board to 
reinstate Charlotte Gabrielli, a member 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses. In his decision, 
Judge Shields declared: 

“This right (the free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship) which we in this country think is a 
natural right, is subject to this well de- 
fined qualification, that laws may be 
passed essential to the public welfare and 
that no religious belief can be asserted. 
against the things necessary to the main- 
tenance of the government or the preser- 
vation of the public health, safety or morals. 
Saluting the flag does not come within any 
of these exemptions.” : 

In a letter to the school boards, Miss 
Ellen K. Donahue, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom, said, ““We 
hope that the very persuasive argument of 
the court may serve to bring about a re- 
consideration of the attitude of your 
school authorities.” 
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PERSONAL 


Rey. Leon M. Birkhead of Kansas 
City, Mo., acting for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, in conjunction with stu- 
dents and liberals, succeeded recently in 
bringing about the reversal of a judicial 
decision sentencing two men to a year in 
prison for distributing pamphlets on the 
campus of Kansas City University on 
election day. 
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LIVING UNITARIANISM SUBJECT 
OF ESSEX CONFERENCE STUDY 


The 188th session of the Essex Confer- 
ence of Unitarian churches was held Sun- 


day afternoon and evening, November 15, 


in the church and parish rooms of the 
Second Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
of Marblehead, Mass. 111 delegates as 
well as guests and many members of the 
local federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union were present. 

The session, which was the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference, elected these of- 
ficers: president, Dr. William F, Strang- 
man of Salem, Mass.; first vice-president, 
George L. Hosford of Newburyport, Mass.; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Lewis Doane 
of Marblehead; secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale, minister of the First 
Congregational Society in Salem; directors, 
Miss Katherine Walkley of Marblehead, 
Mrs. Eben T. Brackett of Lynn, Mass., 
George F. Low of Peabody, Mass., Erving 
H. Patterson of Lawrence, Mass., and Mrs. 
William L. Burns of Danvers, Mass. 

The theme of the conference was ‘“Uni- 
tarianism Living and Vital.” The main 
speaker of the afternoon, Norman Hap- 
good, editor of The Christian Register, pre- 
sented the subject: “Liberalism in the 
Modern World.” He asserted the policy 
which he would pursue in making The 
Register an outstanding journal of genuine 
liberalism in this modern world, ‘‘Religion 
must touch life, and be presented in terms 
as near to life as possible,’ he said. ‘A 
religious journal must touch the life of this 
age if it is to command the attention of 
young people, and the church and re- 
ligion must do the same,” he asserted. 

The address by Mr. Hapgood was fol- 
lowed by round-table discussions on sub- 
topics of the general theme as follows: 
“The distinctive contribution of Uni- 
tarianism to the liberalism of the modern 
world,” led by Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, 
minister of the Marblehead church; 
“Unitarianism and the trend toward au- 
thority,”’ led by Rev. Duncan Howlett, 
minister of the Second Church in Salem; 
“Unitarianism and social action,’ led by 
Dr. William S. Nichols of Danvers; ‘‘Uni- 
tarianism and adult education,” led by 
Mr. Gale. The conclusions of the round- 
table groups were reported to the meeting 
of the entire conference at the close of the 
afternoon session. 

At the afternoon business meeting the 
following important resolution was passed 
and a committee, of which Dr. Nichols was 
appointed chairman, was created to carry 
out its instructions: 

“Whereas an important recommenda- 
tion of the Appraisal Commission was the 
adoption of a definite policy of decentraliza- 
tion, the churches and members of the 
Essex Conference of Unitarian churches 
declare themselves ready to cooperate 


with the other local conferences in Massa- ° 


chusetts for the consideration of some 
plan to form a Massachusetts state de- 
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centralized department. To the end that 
such an organization may be considered 
and put into effect as soon as possible, we 
therefore ask that a committee be ap- 
pointed to act with similar committees 
from other local conferences in Massa- 
chusetts. And we authorize the commit- 
tee so appointed to issue a letter to be 
sent to the other Massachusetts confer- 
ences acquainting them with our action 
and respectfully asking that they take 
similar action when they next meet.” 

At the evening session the speaker was 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels of Concord, Mass., 
who presented the subject: ‘Hymns 
which Unitarians Have Never Sung.” 
With Mr. Daniels at the piano making 
appropriate explanations and interesting 
comments, the entire conference sang 
many of the new tunes which are to appear 
in the hymnal to be published soon by The 
Beacon Press. This part of the program was 
definitely entertaining as well as highly 
instructive. 

The conference session came appro- 
priately to a close with the impressive 
candlelight service of dedication in the 
church, led by Miss Irene Lewis, president 
of the Essex Federation of the Y. P. R. U., 
and participated in by members of the 
conference. The Federation held its 
annual meeting in conjunction with that 
of the conference. A large attendance 
was present. The program was under 
the direction of Miss Lewis and Grant 
Haskell, the regional representative of 
the Y. P. R. U. in Essex County. During 
the afternoon session the Y. P. R. U. meet- 
ing was also addressed by Mr. Hapgood. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
a member of the board cf preachers of 
King’s Chapel, will preach at the noon 
services December 22-24. Monday there 
will be an organ recital by Raymond 
Robinson. On December 24 at 10.30 
p. m. there will be a candlelight service 
and Dr. Palfrey Perkins, the minister, will 
preach on Christmas Day at 11 a. m. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


James F. Carter is the minister of the 
Congregational Church in Petersham, 
Mass. 

Dale DeWitt is minister of the Hollis 
Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Hazel Rogers Gredler is a Unitarian 
minister. 

Robert Edmond Jones is a well-known 
stage designer and producer. 

Napoleon W. Lovely is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, Franklin, N. H. 

Wallace W. Robbins is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Alton, Ill. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist Church, Middletown, 
NEY. 

Harriet Brown is the librarian of. the 
Elmira College Library, Elmira, N. Y. 
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IS IT FAIR? 
A brief questionnaire was sent some 


time ago to many thousands of people in 


one of our large cities. It asked: 

1. Do you attend church? 

2. Do you advocate abolishing the 
church? 

Three thousand people answered ‘‘No”’ 
to the first question, but when it came to 
‘the second, not a single person advocated 
the abolition of the church—not even one 
-of the non-churchgoers! 

The reason is not far to seek: Men 
may become so careless about the church 
‘that they never think of entering her doors, 
-but they never become so indifferent that 
they can deny the vital necessity for the 
-ehurch. 

Is it fair to anyone to accept the recog- 
nized benefits of Christianity and not up- 
hold and support the church? Is it fair? 

The church cannot exist without active, 
interested members—members who are 
willing to contribute generously of their 
time and means for the perpetuation and 
extension of that one institution which, 
above all others, exerts an uplifting in- 
fluence in the world. 

The churches cannot exist, and cer- 
tainly cannot extend their influence, 
without our attendance, our cooperation, 
our support. 

If every one did his share, no one would 
‘be burdened. If I fail to do my part, some- 
-one else must do more than his. Is it fair 
‘to shirk my responsibility and to leave to 
others the entire support of an institution 
which benefits me as much as it does them? 

Is it fair?—The Cleveland, Ohio, Uni- 
_tarian. 

ob * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rey. Robert S. Steven, minister since 
1928 of the First Unitarian Society, Hud- 
‘son, Mass., has resigned his pastorate. 
He plans to retire from the ministry to 
-engage in business. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A _ bequest of 
-$1,000 was left to All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church by the will of the late Miss Lizzie 
J. Stearns, who died November 20. Al- 
though Miss Stearns was not a member of 
the church and did not attend the services 
-she was a personal friend of Dr. Frank S. 
-C. Wicks, the minister. 


Florence, Mass.—The Young People’s 
Religious Union entertained members of 
‘the Connecticut Valley Federation at a 
very successful weekend conference and 
-social, November 21 and 22. Fifty-nine 
sat down Saturday evening to a banquet 
prepared and served at the church by the 
young people themselves, as were also 
breakfast and dinner next day. A dance 
was followed by a midnight candlelight 
service and the group attended Sunday 
morning worship in a body. An enthu- 
-siastic Junior Y. P. R. U. was formed re- 


= 
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cently at the Florence church under the 
leadership of Mrs. Edward H. Cotton, and 
is busily making scrapbooks for a chil- 
dren’s hospital. 

* * 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


eacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Thursday, Dec. 22-24, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., First Parish, Milton, 
Mass., Dec. 24, 10.30 p. m., Christmas Eve Candle- 
light Service; Christmas Day Service at 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister, Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast, 
during the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday 
2 p.m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 

CHRISTMAS SALE Pecemece 8 

From 10 to 5 P.M. 

Channing Circle Children’s Shop 


Clothing for Tots — Boys and Girls 
Lovely Dresses and Underthings for Babies 
Some Dresses, $1.25 _ Dresses and Suits, $2.25 


Mail orders filled 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


353 BOYLSTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION ON 


For the 12th Congress 
of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom 


Oxford, England 
August 3 to 8, 1937 


THE QUEEN MARY 


To secure reduced rates on steamers 
registration must be made before February 1, 1937 


For literature concerning the tours and full information, address 


TOUR SECRETARY 


25 Beacon Street <8 


: Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


Repair-Man: ‘Shall I install a loud or 
soft horn, sir?” 
O’Leary: ‘Just one with a dirty sneer.” 
—Y.M.C.A. Brooklyn Central. 
* * 


All the European nations seem deter- 
mined to keep out of the trouble in Spain, 
except Russia, Great Britain, Italy, France, 
Germany and Portugal.—Southern Lumber- 
man. 

* * 

“Yes, I know fish is brain food, but I 
don’t care so much for fish. Hain’t there 
some other brain food?” 

“Well, there’s noodle soup.”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

* * 

Columbia’s Professor Kasner has seem- 
ingly proved that the sum of the parts 
may be greater than the whole. So he 
can’t get the watch back together, eh!— 
Ailanta Constitution. 

* * 

Little six-year-old Bertie was telling 
his big brother John about the nurse who 
visited the school. ‘Is she a good looker?” 
John asked. 

“Of course she is,”” was the reply. ‘“‘She 
looks down our throats every week.’”’— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

Teacher Tourist: “This seems to be a 
very dangerous precipice. It’s a wonder 
they don’t put up a warning sign.” 

Native: ‘“Yes, it is dangerous, but they 
kept a warning sign up for two years and 
no one fell over, so it was taken down.”— 
Iilinois Guardsman. 

co * 

“Your play needs to be more realistic.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Well, here you have a scene in the 
home of a young married couple—and in 
the second scene, occurring six months 
later, the furniture is in exactly the same 
place.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 


Prosecuting Attorney: ‘‘Are you ac- 
quainted with any members of the jury?” 

Witness: ‘‘Yes, sir, with more than half 
of them.” 

Attorney: “Are you willing to swear 
that you know more than half of them?” 

Witness: “‘If it comes to that, Mr. At- 
torney, I’m willing to swear I know more 
than all of them put together.”’—Clapper’s 
Weekly. 

* * 

The eight-year-old miss has a contem- 
porary from New York visiting her. 

The little New Yorker was boasting the 
other day about the skyscrapers of the 
metropolis, with special emphasis on the 
Empire State Building. The tiny Cleve- 
lander put up with it as long as she could, 
then drew herself up and commented, 
coldly: 

“Well, we Clevelanders like to keep our 
feet on the ground.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. : 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


Religion at Work 


In cooperation with Union 
Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University 
Teachers College, the Press 
is now publishing a series 
of booklets setting forth 
the practical applications 
of religion, 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


On December 3rd 


American Unitarian Association - 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


v -|| On December 4th 
The Carlisle, Mass., chapter mailed a check for its 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


quota. 
Other chapt 1 i i 
x dedivindh8to uly AU nicaraie veladee Uke er chapters can only approximate this promptness, 
children of all races and creeds 


but they can all match the 100 percent response. 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 1230 
Mra. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 


The League requested contributions from its chapters. 
to complete the financing of its year’s work. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address s 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Introductory Rate of 26 issues for one 
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